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The Alice and Jerry Intermediate 
Reading P rogram 


+ Singing 


ives 





carrying The Alice and Jerry Basic Reading Program into the fourth, fifth, and 


sixth grades, continues the teaching of reading at these levels with — — 


* the effectiveness and success of the Alice and Jerry method 
* the beauty and distinction of The Alice and Jerry Series 


* the charm and literary style of the Alice and Jerry stories 


* the compelling, child-interest appeal of all Alice and Jerry Books 


For Successiul Intermediate Reading 


Singing Wheels, for fourth year ~ By Mabel O'Donnell, Supervisor of Schools, Aurora, Illinois 
Engine Whistles, for fifth year —By Mabel O'Donnell, Supervisor of Schools, Aurora, Illinois 


Runaway Home, for sixth year —By Elizabeth Coatsworth, Author of “The Cat Who Went 
To Heaven” (Newbery Medal) 


ROW, PETERSON & COMPANY 
New York EVANSTON, ILLINOIS San Francisco 





YOU THINK IT UP 
... DITTO MAKES IT HAPPEN! 


Exercise your mind—not your patience! Turn thought into 

action, at lowest cost of time, labor and money. USE 1) ( TTO 
DITTO IN EVERY SCHOOL ACTIVITY—in class 

hours and out! 


prcccocsccsc sco 


DITTO, INC., 607 S. Oakley Blvd., Chicago 
Gentlemen: Without obligation please— 
( ) Send me ‘New Short Cuts for Education” 
( ) Send me New Ditto Workbook Catalog 
( ) Arrange a DITTO demonstration for me 
( ) Send Sample Sheets. My class is: 
Primary ( ) Secondary ( ) Junior High School ( 


My Name 
School 


With new speed and economy the new Ditto gelatin 
and liquid duplicators print copies of anything written, 
drawn or typed—WITHOUT using ink, type or stencil. 
They make 70 copies a minute, in several colors at once, 
at the lowest known copying cost. A bright 12-year-old 
can run a Ditto duplicator. 

Make it happen with Ditto! Send the coupon now—while 
it’s fresh in your mind—for new school idea literature! 
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...fo0 meet Changing Library Needs! 



































“Flexibility” is the keynote of modern library layout. For 
— modern reading habits and tastes are changing, and libraries 
must keep pace. 


Gaylord book shelving has been designed with this element 
of flexible arrangement in mind. In both the 
wall shelving and the extra-useful counter- 
height shelving, sections can be added or 
removed — rearranged and moved to new 
locations. 





Made of quarter-sawed white oak and @ Wall Shelving—Made in units 3 teet I 
maple, Gaylord shelving ts available in a wide, this shelving can easily be fitted into P 
; : : d almost any available space. Strong and rigid, 
wide variety of standard sizes an easily assembled and dismantled. t' 
finishes to meet your needs an @ Counter-Height Shelving r 
preferences. Write today for sug- —Build special displays with 
books of current interest—di- 8 


gested layout and quotations. 


GAYLORD BROS., INC. 


Established 1896 
STOCKTON, CALIF. 






vide a room into compartments 
and aisles, still keeping a light 
and airy effect. You'll find many 
uses for counter-height shelving 
in every department. Comes In 
sections, single or double- 











SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


ATORS AND MAKERs OF Bet? 
ER 


LIBRARY FURNITURE 


HEALTH IN SCHOOLS 


Twentieth Yearbook, American Association of 
School Administrators 
















This book presents a long-time constructive view of | 
the schools’ part in promoting the health of the 
nation and explores the possibilities of cooperative 
action in creating healthful communities. 












It concerns itself with the health instruction pro- 
gram, mental hygiene, and methods of teaching the 
child to develop a healthy body. 










* 
/ l41@—Hours spent on various 
operations are major factors in the 


cost of PRINTING. Through care- 








It includes a wealth of concrete material on general 
control methods to protect pupils and teachers from 
communicable diseases. 













A valuable feature of the yearbook is a series of | 
searching questions on school health problems sup- 
plemented by a comprehensive list of references on 
health education. 








ful planning and advanced pro- 


duction methods we have reduced 


Price: $2 per copy 544 pages the time element to a minimum. 


(This magazine is from our presses) 











Address communications and make checks payable to 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATORS 
National Education Association 
1201 Sixteenth Street, Northwest Washington, D.C. 













JUDD & DETWEILER, Inc. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 









No printing job too small—none too large 
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TEACHER REPORTS 
SENSATIONAL RESULTS 


with 
GOALS in SPELLING 


“Last year I used GOALS IN 
SPELLING in my seventh grade,” 
writes a North Carolina teacher. 
“At the end of the year the Metro- 
politan Achievement Tests showed 
that my class — a low I. Q. group 
— had made an improvement of 






















In the Present Crisis 


if we are to combat the fanatical spirit 
of enemy youth with the spirit of de- 
* mocracy in American youth, we can- 4 
not afford to wait any longer, we can- 
not leave it to chance— 


We must TEACH democracy 


” 
necmapnee GOES eee: systematically - methodically - not incidentally 


The experience of this teacher is 
convincing evidence that GOALS 


—teach American children how to “live” in a democ- 


. GOALS IN 77 
IN SPELLING is a remarkable SPELLING —equip them to fight the false doctrines of Nazism’s 
series. Its sound method, its prac- “education for death” 
tical activities, and its complete Offers « complete 
course for reaching , . 
dictionary training make it out- these 4 goals: The foremost means for carrying out this 
standing in the field. Seenmietion program is the 


GOALS IN SPELLING is a series Spelling 
Meaning 


Use 


DEMOCRACY SERIES 


Edited by Cutright and Charters 


of text-workbooks with a book for 





each of the first eight grades. 


A complete basal program of education for 
democracy 


Write for Samples 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY 


ST. LOUIS MISSOURI Primer through Grade 8 





Now STATE ADOPTED 
in 15 STATES and 2 TERRITORIES 


FOR SOCAL-BUSINESS EDUCATION and in 


THOUSANDS of independent 
A dew Tentheck CITIES, TOWNS, and COUNTIES 


New units are adopting the program daily 


FUNCTIONS OF BUSINESS 


“There is no choice for true Americans ... It is our duty to 
TEACH that our American ideals are the most desirable, without 
apology, without spurious concern for ‘academic freedom,’ ‘indoctri- 


FUNCTIONS | At» & 
¢) nation,’ or ‘openmindedness.’” WE MUST TEACH DEMOCRACY.” 


CONSUMER AND PRODUCER W. D. McGlurkin (in the Arkansas 


F 
BUSINESS By Jones, Tonne, | Journal of Education), January 1942. 


? “It’s time to TEACH democracy . . . We are engaged in a titanic 
A TEXT FOR CONSUMER and Price life-and-death struggle, initiated by evil men with new and ominous 
AND PRODUCER 


ideas about government—ideas that have hypnotized people in many 
_ parts of the world, particularly young people . . . the schools of the 
ze nation should immediately start TEACHING democracy, not inci- 
dentally but systematically.” 
Don C. Rogers, District Superintend- 
ent, Chicago Schools (in School and 
Society). 


A personal-economics type of 
text that shows the ramifying 
effects of economics and busi- 
ness on the life of the indi- 


“Too long we have assumed that democracy needs no teaching, that 
young Americans will grow up automatically to be alert. diligent. 
discriminating, patriotic citizens. But evidence is ample that this is 
a false notion. Democracy needs to be TAUGHT in as definite and 
orderly a way as arithmetic or the English language.” 

The Journal of Education (Editorial, 
January 1942). 


vidual. Emphasis is placed on 
the social problems that at- 
tend the American system of 
business. You get an unbiased 





appraisal of the American 
system under free economy The Program 


and the consumer’s position SCHOOL FRIENDS—Primer; LET’S TAKE TURNS—Book One; EN- 
in that economy. Consumers are recognized as present or potential pro- ices TOWARD FREKDOM— mock ‘ens PIONEERING IN. DEMOC. 
RACY—Book Five; THE WAY OF DEMOCRACY—Book Six; THE 
GROWTH OF DEMOCRACY—Book Seven; WORKING FOR DEMOC- 
RACY—Book Eight. For High Schools: THE MEANING OF DEMOC.- 
RACY (Russell-Briggs); For Teachers: INDOCTRINATION FOR 
AMERICAN DEMOCRACY (Pittenger). 


ducers and producers are presented as consumers. The viewpoints of 
the two are brought closer together. The book contains a wealth of 
Consumer projects and business activity. List Price, $1.80. 





THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


: New York ¢« Bost Chic 
New York Chicago SanFrancisco Boston Toronto London Sydney MACMILLA Selies « Decca me cir ne 


\ 
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More words .. . more 
teaching sentences and 
pictures . .. Asimpler, more 
accurate system for indicat- 
“~>,. ing American pronunciation. 


THORNDIKE-CENTURY DICTIONARIES 
By 
Dr. E. L. Thorndike, with the aid and advice 
“Sure, I get the idea. of 28 of the world’s leading language scholars. 


Bunch of hard words Revised Junior (Gr. 4-8), $1.48; Senior (Gr. 7-12), $2.72 
in that paragraph, but Senior, Thumb-indexed, $2.96 


I THORNDIKED my _ NB. Correlated materials for teaching pronunciation: 
way right through!” Phonograph record and manual, $1.00, postpaid.. 


SCOTT,FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


CHICAGO * ATLANTA * DALLAS * New YorrE 





WHY SO MUCH REMEDIAL READING? 
(Che demands for remedial reading Ww 4 


material have never been so urgent as they are today. From 
large schools and small schools, from the first grade through 
high school, teachers are asking for something to help the 
reading cripples—the thousands of boys and girls who have not 
learned to read properly. By all means they should be helped; 
but the permanent solution of this problem lies in proper reading 
instruction from the beginning—a series of basic readers that is 
developed to PREVENT THE NECESSITY FOR REMEDIAL 
READING. 

If you are interested in forestalling reading hazards and pre- 
venting reading weaknesses, write for information that shows 
how this is accomplished through the LAIDLAW BASIC 
READERS. 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


328 S. Jefferson Street, Chicago 
221 Fourth Avenue, New York 770 Mission Street, San Francisco 
441 W. Peachtree St., N. E., Atlanta Santa Fe Building, Dallas 
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“ARITHMETIC 
WE “USE 


Leo J. Brueckner 
Professor of Elementary Education 
University of Minnesota 


Foster E. Grossnickle 
Head of Mathematics Department 
New Jersey State Teachers College 


Elda L. Merton 


Elementary Supervisor 
Waukesha, Wisconsin 


Off Press, MARCH 15 


This NEW SERIES (Grades 3-8) 
is the first and only one to follow 
the educational philosophy of the 
16th YEARBOOK approved at the 
1941 Convention of the AASA. 
Printed in full color by offset 
lithography. Send for descriptive 
circular. 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 


Chicago PHILADELPHIA Atlanta 
Dallas Toronto Los Angeles 
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Maynard School, Maynard, Minn. 
before and after modernizing with 
American Universal Classroom Seating 






NAT 
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modern seating can make in a school room. 





Note the “before” picture at left. It is 
of V0 VeSS NUMBER typical of thousands of school rooms in 
TWO America today. The desks are old and un- 


wieldy. They do not stimulate good posture. 




















In fact, they do not fit many of the pupils 
who use them. 


Contrast that school room with the “after” 
picture shown above. Seating is beautiful to 
look at, modern, useful, up-to-date. But in 
addition, these seats are adjustable — they fit 
the child properly, encourage good posture. 


Likewise, they can be moved quickly, easily 
to take advantage of lighting or to be used in 
groups, as many educators now suggest. 

Let us help you work out a ao! 
reseating plan using American JY Mt, 
Universal and Envoy seating for % g 


zm 


your school. 


7, e DY. , . 6 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
World's leader in public seating * Manufacturers of School, Church, 


Theatre, Auditorium, Stadium and Transportation Seating 
Branch Offices and Distributors in 73 Principal Cities 
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The Uutlook for America 


MARCH 10-42 


AKING the long look, the prospects for America 
| ae never been brighter than now. Like ayouth 
awakened by disaster to the meaning of his own 
life, the nation is coming to realize more deeply 
the significance of democracy. There is yet a long 
way to go before we achieve the American Dream, 
but there is enough progress to give courage and 
hope. It is not a dark age that approaches, but 
a new dawn out of the dark age in which we 
now are. 

In this annual review in the March JourNAL we 
have pointed out that there is thruout the world 
a tremendous upsurge of the masses of the people. 
That upsurge is increased by the war. Consider 
the effect of the war psychology and the war enter- 
prise on the peoples of China, India, the East 
Indies, Russia, South America. Never before in all 
history has such a leaven been at work and its 
ultimate effect on America will be profound. 

However trying and difficult the present and 
the near future may be, the longtime outlook for 
America is favorable. In the end we shall win the 
war and I believe that this time we shall win the 
peace. An old epoch has passed; a new one is in 
process of being born. There will be mistakes, but 
there will be purpose and progress. People are fac- 
ing the future with increasing understanding of the 
issues at stake. On January 14, President Rooseyelt 
sent to Congress a prophetic statement prepared 
by the National Resources Planning Board, which 
is now laying plans to avoid some of the evils that 
followed the last war. This nine-point new bill of 
rights, like the Social-Economic Goals set up by 
the National Education Association, is a positive 
statement of the purposes of American civiliza- 
tion. It includes: 


[1] The right to work, usefully and creatively 
thru the productive years; 

[2]. The right to fair pay, adequate to command 
the necessities and amenities of life in exchange 
for work, ideas, thrift, and other socially valuable 
service; 
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[3] The right to adequate food, clething, shel- 
ter, and medical care; 

[4] The right to security, with freedom from 
fear of old age, want, dependency, sickness, un- 
employment, and accident; 

[5] The right to live in a system of free enter- 
prise, free from compulsory labor, irresponsible 
private power, arbitrary public authority, and un- 
regulated monopolies; 

[6] The right to come and go, to speak or to 
be silent, free from the spyings of secret political 
police; 

[7] The right to equality before the law, with 
equal access to justice in fact; 

[8] The right to education, for work, for citi- 
zenship, and for personal growth and happiness; 

[9] The right to rest, recreation, and adventure; 
the opportunity to enjoy life and take part in an 
advancing civilization. 


Parents and teachers can perform an outstand- 
ing service to national morale by helping young 
people to realize that if they will but prepare, op- 
portunity will come. Let us plan, and work, and 
go forward in the spirit of the poet, Owen 
Seaman: 


Ye that have faith to look with fearless eyes 
Upon the tragedy of a world at strife, 
And know, that out of death and night, shall 
rise 
The dawn of ampler life. 


Rejoice! whatever anguish rend your heart, 
That God hath given you this priceless 
dower, 
To live in these great times, and have your part 
In Freedom’s coming hour. 


That ye may tell your sons, who see the light 
High in the heavens, their heritage to take. 

“I saw the Powers of Darkness put to flight! 
I saw the morning—break!” 


Joy Elmer Morgan 


EDITOR 
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“TRAINING WORKERS FOR WAR INDUSTRIES AND SERVICES” 


irH America’s entry into the war, reports of school activities in wartime began 

to come to the JourNaL office. The Educational Policies Commission issued its 

report entitled “A War Policy for American Education,” in which it set forth 
the priorities as outlined in THe Journat for February. To see what one school 
system was doing about these priorities, we sent Lyle W. Ashby of the Journat staff 
to York, Pennsylvania, to gather the material published here. York (population, 
56,712), a thriving industrial town now booming with defense orders, is noted as the 
home of the “York Plan” for national defense industries. The pictures, selected from 
many which might have been taken, refer to the eleven educational priorities outlined 
by the EPC. With each picture will be found the priority it represents. Other aspects of 
the eleven priorities could not be pictured in the space available. 

These pictures might have been taken in almost any typical American school 
system. York schools are simply extending to the wartime situation the good work 
they have been doing, with slight or vigorous adaptations as needed. Superintendent 
A. W. Ferguson is proud of the initiative shown by his staff. Many activities pictured 
began with the teachers, not as a result of instructions from the central office. Appre- 
ciation is due Mr. Ferguson; Victoria Lyles, director of elementary education; and 
others in the York system who so generously helped to make this feature possible. 

Aside from the “priorities” the EPC made other important recommendations, 
some of which are summarized on page 72. Single copies of the complete report may 
be obtained from the Commission, 1201 Sixteenth Street Northwest, Washington, 
D. C., for 10¢. Discounts for quantity orders. 

“PRODUCING GOODS 


AND SERVICES 
NEEDED FOR THE WAR” 























YORK 
SCHOOLS 


Serve in 


WARTIME 


Training for Defense Industries 


Lincoln Joseph is one of two 
million men in the U. S. who have 
been prepared for jobs in defense 
industries by the nation’s vocational 
schools. This program has been 
administered by the U. S. Office of 
Education. Joseph is milling off a 
master angle iron with one piece of 
the $168,000 worth of new equip- 
ment provided by federal grants 
for defense training in York. The 
local board of education appropri- 
ated $65,000 for housing this equip- 
ment. These buildings are a bee- 
hive of activity 24 hours a day. The 
completed York program will have 
a daily capacity for training 400 
men. York schools already have 
placed 500 men in jobs. With aver- 
age length of training two months, 
York schools can turn out 2400 
men a year. 

York is also the fourth largest of 
110 Pennsylvania centers for Engi- 
neering Defense Training courses 
financed by federal funds and spon- 
sored by Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege. Three hundred fifty men are 
enrolled in these courses housed in 
York school buildings. 

On February first, 1129 adults 
were enrolled in defense classes ot 
all kinds in York, including nutr- 
tion and home care of sick. Sixty- 
one teachers are employed. 


Producing Goods and Services 


Illustrations at the left show a 
few of the ways York schools are 
producing for the war effort. Lett 
to right: William Penn HS home 
economics girls studying nursery 
project caring for children of 
needy working mothers; Betty 
Bury and Norma Ely making 
bandage rolls at Hannah Penn 
Junior HS; Paul Whiteman, Wil- 
liam Penn HS woodshop student, 
putting finishing touches on 4 
first aid case—one or more to be 
put in each York school. 

ea 
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Salvaging Needed Materials 


Youngsters at the Madison School 
have a paper salvage program. Here 
is part of a week’s collection. They 
wre also collecting tin foil. Activity 
conscious, the York schools do not 
turn proceeds directly over to the 
Red Cross or other agencies but pur- 
chase yarn which youngsters are 
knitting into afghans and other arti- 
des to be given to the Red Cross. 
Eliot Remler and Colleen Carrol are 
winding up some of the yarn. 


Selling Stamps and Bonds 


Pupils of the Distributive Educa- 
tion Class at William Penn HS are 
responsible for the sale of defense 
honds and stamps thruout the school. 
Members of the class—Katherine 
Flinchbaugh, Betty —_ Steininger, 
Nedra Shaffer, and Eugene Chis- 
holm—discuss plans before starting 
on their daily schedule of selling in 
home rooms. Sales in William Penn, 
enrolment 2400, average $50 per 
school day. A complete accounting 
of all sales is made daily. The York 
board of education made a $500 
revolving fund available to start the 
stamp sale program in the schools, 


$100 of which was allocated to Wil- 
liam Penn. 


Correcting an Educationul 
Deficiency 

Louis Levite (left, in lower pic- 
ture) is a 15-year-old German Jew 
refugee. He is being tutored in Eng- 
lish by Robert Guth, who arrived 
irom Switzerland only about a year 
and a half ago. Three years ago 
Louis’ parents sent him to Switzer- 
‘and with his little sister. The parents 
ett Germany for England shortly 
velore the war began and came to 
York a year ago where the father 
now works in a local textile mill. 
Louis showed an understandable 
arry-over from European experi- 
‘ces in his reticence to answer the 
questions of a stranger. Special ar- 
langements have been made for Rob- 
ttt to tutor Louis several hours a 
week, mostly on vocabulary. Educa- 
ion of our aliens, young and old, in 
the ways of America is one means of 
mproving our manpower. A more 
‘igniicant educational deficiency to 
ve corrected in the nation as a whole 
‘ that of raising the educational 
‘vel of the hundreds of thousands 
ot adults who do not have even a 
ourth grade education as required 
by Selective Service. In York, this is 
lot a serious problem. 
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“HELPING TO RAISE FUNDS TO FINANCE THE WAR” 


“INCREASING EFFECTIVE MAN POWER BY CORRECTING EDUCATIONAL DEFICHENCIES” 





“PROMOTING HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EFFICIENCY” 


“PROTECTING SCHOOL CHILDREN AND PROPERTY AGAINST ATTACK” 


“PROTECTING THE IDEALS OF DEMOCRACY AGAINST WAR HAZARDS” 
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York Schools (Continued) 


Health and Physical Efficiency 


Theda Eckenrode and Wayne Grim are 
johnny-on-the-spot to give first aid to Ed- 
win Smith who has been injured in an 
imaginary air raid. Every child in this 
sixth-grade class of the Garfield School 
has completed a Red Cross First Aid 
Course. Of York’s 360 teachers, 182 have 
completed the Red Cross First Aid Course; 
others are doing still more advanced work. 

The hot lunch at the Smallwood School 
was enough to make visitors’ mouths 
water. Children eat in relays from 11 to 1, 
Manners excellent. Menu on this occasion: 
grapefruit juice, tomato soup, rolls with 
butter, a dish of peaches, cookies, and a 
bright red apple. Much of the food is from 
Surplus Commodities Corporation. Help 
is provided by WPA, but voluntary help is 
also given. A local utility furnished the 
stove. The PTA and the York schoolboard 
supplied furniture and utensils. Every 
child has a ticket for his lunch. If his 
family is able to pay, his lunch costs a 
nickel. If not, nothing; but all tickets look 
exactly alike. Only teachers know who 
pays. York schools pride themselves on 
knowing family backgrounds well enough 
to determine without difficulty who can 
pay and who can’t. 


Protecting School Children 


In case of an air raid, the first graders 
of the Pine Street School can get on their 
snow pants, coats, hats, gloves in 30 
seconds. They count rhythmically to thirty 
as they put them on, keeping their minds 
occupied. They can be out of the building 
in 144 minutes after the alarm sounds. 
Like many other school systems, York as 
yet had no definite policy as to whether to 
send children home or keep them at school 
in case of air raids. York is prepared to do 
either, depending upon the length of the 
warning. 

Dale Sheffer and Eugene Allison, stu- 
dents at the Edgar Fahs Smith Junior 
Highschool, man an air raid spotter’s booth 
located on the school grounds. Junior high 
boys maintain this service from 8 to 4 PM, 
senior highschool boys from 4 pM to mid- 
night, when adults take over to 8 aM. A 
description of every plane sighted is tele- 
phoned direct from this booth to Mitchell 
Field, New York. The booth is heated by 
a small stove. The boys never tire of serv- 
ing their turns. There seems to be a bit of 
Robinson Crusoe or Treasure Island in tt 


Student Election 


Here is a scene during the recent cam- 
paign for the studentbody election which 
actully took place at William Penn HS 
on January 29. Insert is a staged preview 
of the election itself. The ballotbox 1s one 
that was used in regular York County elec- 
tions until recently when metal boxes were 
installed. “Let schools base their —_— 
upon the democratic faith,” says the EPC. 
(OE 
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Teaching about the War 


Don Hamme, a member of the senior 
class in “Problems of Democracy” leads 
a discussion of the war situation. Much of 
the program of the class is now given over 
to a study of the war and related prob- 
lems. Recently this class organized a 
Penny-a-Plane Club. Every day each mem- 
ber contributes a penny for each Japanese 
plane destroyed and a nickel for each bat- 
tleship. The money goes to the Red Cross. 
A poem on the blackboard: 


We pay a dime to get a stamp 

To keep our soldiers trained at camp. 
We pay a dime to get some more 

To keep the Japs from our shore. 


Slogan on the blackboard: 
Keep ’em rollin’; keep ’em flying; 
keep ’em floatin’. 


Sustaining Morale 


Geraldine Shaw, school nurse, visits 
at the typical American home of Mrs. 
Thomas G. Wales, mother of six children. 
Home visits are so frequent in York that 
no one thinks much about them but result 
is that teachers not only know every pupil 
but his home background as well. Each 
year a comprehensive case study is made 
of every pupil. The EPC maintains that 
the schools’ knowledge of pupils is now 
more vital than ever. 

Joan Posey and John Young put the 
finishing touch on a mural by sixth graders 
of the Madison School which shows the 
contributions of York industries to the de- 
fense program. Every item shown in the 
mural is made in whole, or parts are made 
for it, in York factories about which the 
children have studied and in which their 
parents work. Teachers say this knowledge 
on part of children of their town’s part in 
the victory program is good for morale. 


Maintaining Loyalty 


Pupils of the Edgar Fahs Smith Junior 
Highschool are led in the pledge of allegi- 
ance to the flag by Wilbur Robertson, vice- 
president of the studentbody, while Rod- 


ney Hibner, president of the studentbody, 
holds the flag. 


ee 


This feature shows only a few of the 
adaptations made in York schools to the 
war situation, and is not a balanced picture 
of the York educational program. War has 
brought changes to York schools but the 
principal impression one gets is that the 
regular prewar program of the schools is 
basically a good wartime program. Prob- 
em is one of adaptation—something every 
good school system is doing constantly. 
For years, York teachers have been teach- 
ing'in terms of community life and current 
problems, In time of war they are going 
"ght on with this policy. 
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“SUSTAINING THE MORALE OF CHILDREN AND ADULTS” 


“MAINTAINING INTELLIGENT LOYALTY TO AMERICAN DEMOCRACY” 
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A War Policy for American 
Education 


Cy Tue Journatr editorial for February 
announced the publication by the Edu- 
cational Policies Commission of its rec- 
ommendations concerning the schools 
and the war, in a pamphlet entitled 4 
War Policy for American Education. 
On pages 68 to 71 will be found a pic- 
torial feature showing some of the 
things one school system is doing in the 
field of the educational priorities listed 
by the Commission. In addition the 
Commission recommended important 
general policies, some of which are sum- 
marized herewith: 

Quick decisions, instant action are 
needed. “Without impairing democratic 


processes, decisions must be reached 
promptly; action must follow on the heels 
of policy.” 


Adult education has become a central 
rather than a marginal responsibility, for 
“the major decisions of public policy are 
being made by adults.” 

The supply of competent teachers should 
be maintained. Salary increments should 
“be added in order that the economic hand- 
icap of teaching may not be made even 
worse in this period of rising prices.” The 
Commission holds that greater federal sup- 
port of elementary and secondary educa- 
tion should be provided. 

Education should be articulated with 
Selective Service and war indusiries. Edu- 
cational agencies should make a special 
effort to render advisory service to all 
young people, in school and out of school 
alike, so that each youth may reach de- 
cisions which will ultimately result in 
the most efficient use of his activities to 
the nation’s manpower. 

Since “success in modern war requires 
complete and efficient use of the nation’s 
total manpower” and since “much of the 
effectiveness of the Selective Service Sys- 
tem is . determined by the decisions 
and choices made by young men before 
they reach the age of twenty” the Com- 
mission “recommends that educational 
agencies make a special effort to render 
advisory service to all young people, in 
school and out of school alike.” 


In counseling youth with reference to 
unemployment in the war industries: 
“There is at present no indication of ne- 
cessity to reduce the standard total amount 
or length of public-school education. It is 
better . to adjust academic calen- 
dars and class schedules to the war emer- 
gency. This can be accomplished by in- 
tensifying and accelerating the secondary 
school opportunities. . . . Students .. . 
who are capable of becoming skilled work- 
ers should be cautioned against early with- 
drawal from school to accept ‘one-skill’ 
jobs. . . Youth in trade and indus- 
trial schools will ordinarily better serve 
their country by getting a broad and thoro 
vocational education which will aid them 
to move rapidly up the occupational scale 
to the skilled positions.” 

In counseling youth with reference to 
continuing their education “efforts should 
be made to conserve superior intellectual 
and other abilities for national service in 
scientific research and leadership.” 

The Commission recommends that “a 
reserve category of essential men to con- 
stitute approximately 10 percent of each 
age group from seventeen to nineteen, in- 
clusive” be set up—certified by competent 
authority, perhaps the highschool prin- 
cipal, as to health, intellectual promise, 
general ability, and other special character- 
istics. Special boards in each state would 
allocate these men as needed to the army 
or navy, to schools and colleges for further 
training, to officers training corps, or for 
commissions. Federal funds should finance 
whatever further education is decided upon 
for these men. 

Recognizing that many new voluntary 
organizations seeking to further the war 
effort will spring up and will seek to work 
thru the schools the Commission believes 
that the burden of proof should rest on 
these agencies to show “[a] that the mat- 
ter on which school cooperation is sought 
is of paramount importance at this time, 
[b] that no existing agency or program 
is meeting the need, and [c] that no ex- 
isting agency or program is capable of 
meeting the need.” 

Concerning “federal leadership, support, 
and coordination,” the Commission “be- 
lieves that the schools of America are able 


to achieve necessary unity and direction 
of purpose without governmental compul. 
sion. The process will be greatly facilitated 
if there is [a] a single strong agency in 
the federal government to which the 
schools can turn for reliable information 


and guidance . . . 3; [b] federal finan. 
cial support for meeting educational needs 
which are national in scope and beyond 
the powers of the states to meet unaided: 
and [c] clear assignment of functions to 
various federal, state, and local agencies 
so as to avoid duplicating or conflicting 
efforts.” 

It is doubtful whether highschool stu. 
dents should register as individuals at the 
local defense volunteer offices. Schools 
should “plan the war activities which they 
can carry on within the school program 
and during the outofschool hours ayvail- 
able for school activities” and register these 
projects at the local volunteer office. 


“Never,” says the Commission in 
conclusion, “was there a time when the 
profession of education carried such a 
heavy responsibility, never a time when 
its members might feel a greater pride 
in the significance of their work, never 
a better opportunity to serve the nation. 
Let our profession but answer boldly 
the call of the crisis and we shall fashion, 
even out of the harsh necessities of war, 
a school system more fit for the educa- 
tion of free men.” 


Individualized Acceleration 
Proposed by Wartime 
Commission 


At A MEETING in Washington on 
January 28 the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion Wartime Commission, of which 
J. W. Studebaker, U. S. Commissioner 
of Education, is chairman, counseled in- 
dividualized acceleration of highschool 
students but held that there were vari- 
able factors which “prevent recommen- 
dation of any plan of acceleration for 
all secondary schools regardless of local 
conditions and specific war needs.” A 
local plan of acceleration, according to 
the Commission, should be set up only 
after establishing the following facts: 


[1] How many pupils should be accel- 
erated to satisfy the demands of specific 
defense training, training for other jobs, 
or employment? These facts will be fur- 
nished by the agencies charged with labor 
supply. This procedure will avoid adding 
young people to the out-of-school, unem- 

lo ed sroup. 
. [2] How —_ pupils should be 


accel- 
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erated for earlier attendance at college to 
satisfy war employment demands requir- 
ing partial or complete college training, 
and other war objectives? 

[3] How many individuals enrolled in 
the schools should be accelerated in the 
light of their suitability and aptitude for 
the two preceding objectives? 


The Commission believes that accel- 
eration outlays and other increased war- 
time costs should be shared by local, 
state, and federal governments and ex- 
pects soon to make specific recommen- 
dations concerning the part the federal 
government should provide. 

Secretary Willard E. Givens is chair- 
man of the Commission’s Divisional 
Committee on State and Local School 
Administration. 


Popular Folder on Federal Aid 


Q} Unver THE trtLe “Education, a Na- 
tional Problem—the Need for Federal 
Aid,” the NEA Research Division has 
prepared a popular folder for use by the 
Legislative Commission. This 32-page 
folder presents data on 13 major topics. 
Those interested in using the folder in 
the campaign to obtain federal aid 
should write to the Division of Rural 


Service, NEA Headquarters. 


More about the Citizens 
Emergency Committee 


@ Cooperation, intended or otherwise, 
between the Citizens Emergency Com- 
mittee and 19 state taxpayers associa- 
tions [see January JourNnaL, page 4] has 
resulted in a number of campaigns to 
reduce state and local taxes. This is well 
illustrated by the following quotations 
from an article in the January 11 issue 


of the Flint (Michigan) Daily Journal: 


Seeking “the elimination of every dollar 
of nonessential, nondefense expenditures 
on the part of federal, state, and local gov- 
ernment,” the Genesee County Taxpayers 
Association is seeking 5000 signatures to 
a pledge “For Defense Today—In Hope 
Tomorrow.” 

The local program is part of a national 
drive to the same end being conducted by 
the Citizens Emergency Committee on 
Nondefense Expenditures. . . 

The local organization acts thru the 
Michigan Public Expenditures Survey, 1046 
Buhl Building, Detroit, which is the co- 
ordinating group for all taxpayers organ- 
izations in Michigan. 

This organization in turn is cooperating 
with the Citizens Emergency Committee 


New Federal Aid Bill Introduced 


C9 A New FEDERAL arp for education 
bill—Senate $1313 Substitute—has now 
been introduced in the U. S. Senate 
by the Honorable Elbert D. Thomas 
of Utah and the Honorable Lister Hill 
of Alabama. Final plans for this new 
bill were developed at a meeting in 
Washington February 7, of the Exec- 
utive Committee of the NEA Legis- 
lative Commission in cooperation with 
representatives of other national agen- 
cies interested in federal aid for edu- 
cation. It was expected that a com- 
panion bill would be introduced simul- 
taneously in the House. 

$1313 Substitute calls for an appro- 
priation of three hundred million dol- 
lars per year, these funds to be spent 
for general aid for public elementary 
and secondary schools thru the four- 
teenth year. The money would be allo- 
cated to the states on the basis of the 
total number of children five to seven- 
teen years of age and the amount of 
personal net income in each state, 
thus providing for allotments to the 
states in proportion to their needs and 
ability. The funds are to be expended 
thru public agencies under public con- 
trol. 

The major purpose of this legisla- 
tion is to substantially lessen inequal- 
ity of educational opportunity within 
and among the states. The equaliza- 
tion features of $1313 Substitute are 
the same as in the former $1313. Each 
state will develop its own plan for 
equalizing educational opportunity 
within its borders. The bill provides 
that minority groups, in states where 
separate schools are maintained, will 
receive their full share of the funds in 
proportion to their numbers and with- 
out any reduction in the proportion of 
funds which they have been receiving 
from state and local sources. 

Other items which were included in 
$1313 will be cared for by separate 
bills. 

The case for federal aid for educa- 
tion has been made thru the efforts of 
the past few years. Most thoughtful 
students of the American scene are 


on Nondefense Expenditures, which has 
headquarters at 1155 16th Street North- 
west, Washington. 

The NEA Commission on the De- 
fense of Democracy thru Education is 
still awaiting an authoritative answer 
from the Citizens Emergency Commit- 
tee to its question: 


now convinced that federal aid for 
education is necessary. The planning 
arm of the federal government itsell 
has now recommended federal aid as 
essential. In a recent pamphlet of the 
National Resources Planning Board 
entitled After the War—Full Employ- 
ment, there is listed under “Conclu- 
sions with Respect to Policy” the fol- 
lowing: “Expansion of public-welfare 
expenditures—federal aid to educa- 
tion, public health, old-age pensions, 
and family allowances.” 

This is the time for the educational 
profession to marshal its full strength 
for the prompt passage of federal aid 
legislation. The NEA is focusing 
every possible resource upon this prob- 
lem. Seven members of the headquar- 
ters staff have been assigned to help 
in promoting the legislation. Vigorous 
work is being done in Washington 
with federal officials, Senators, Con- 
gressmen, and leaders of national or- 
ganizations. A pamphlet on the need 
for federal aid, described elsewhere on 
this page, has just been produced. A 
small four-page leaflet on federal aid 
has also been prepared for wide dis- 
tribution. The Public Relations Unit 
of the Secretary’s Office is keeping 
the matter continuously before the 
public. 

The NEA’s part in financing the 
campaign will be paid for thru in- 
creased revenues coming into the As- 
sociation from memberships. The 
states have been asked to carry on a 
vigorous campaign for additional NEA 
members. The more income there is 
from NEA memberships, the more 
effective the campaign in behalf of fed- 
eral aid can be made. 

Each state has been asked to carry 
on, within the state, a vigorous cam- 
paign in behalf of federal aid for edu- 
cation. It has been suggested that each 
state set up a strong state action com- 
mittee for federal aid legislation and 
that an action committee be set up in 
each congressional district to secure 
the support of Senators and Congress- 
men for federal aid legislation. 





“Will the Citizens Emergency Commit- 
tee in its future publications take an un- 
equivocal stand for the continued support 
of public education as a necessary defense 
institution in our democracy and as a 
cause worthy of unprecedented sacrifice 
during the current emergency?” 

[See also “News and Notes,” begin- 
ning on page 94, for other items. | 
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VILTURY GARUENS 


for School and Home 





AVE you ever watched a youngster 
H gather and take home his first 
harvest from a garden of his own? No 
matter how impressive the crop may be, 
it is obvious that the really important 
outcome is the effect on the boy or girl. 
There is an elemental satisfaction in 
reaping the harvest of one’s own hands. 
The inner growth of character and per- 
sonality which accompanies such a satis- 
fying experience in the life of a child is 
the primary objective of well-organized 
gardening projects. 

Right now our government is looking 
at the possible harvest of fresh vitamin- 
filled vegetables which school gardens 
can produce, and their value in building 
strong vigorous bodies for Americans 
young and old. The Victory Garden 
Program for the nation calls for food 
production wherever feasible, but it 
does caution school people to remember 
that building character thru responsible 
work experience is the basic objective 
of school gardening. 

For ten years the Cleveland Public 
Schools, as a part of their school gar- 
dening organization, have carried on a 
program of school-sponsored home gar- 
dening projects. While exceedingly suc- 
cessful school-owned garden tracts pro- 
vided plots for over 1200 youngsters, it 
was early recognized that home gardens 


offered the only feasible means of provid- 
ing the great mass of school pupils with 
effective gardening experiences. Begin- 
ning with an enrolment of a little over 
4000 in 1932, this home gardening pro- 
gram enrolled over 17,000 in 1941, altho 
the total school population has shrunk 
about a fourth in that period. 

Homes in a large city do not offer the 
facilities for gardening likely to be 
found in smaller communities. The suc- 
cess of a well-organized program of 
school-home gardening projects in 
Cleveland indicates that something sim- 
ilar is feasible in any community. 


SIX ESSENTIALS OF ORGANIZATION 


[1] Tell the story clearly—Parents and 
children both must know the details of the 
home project program for it involves the 
use of home resources. Descriptive ma- 
terial regarding the plan should be defi- 
nite, interesting, attractive. All essential 
instructions as to enrolment procedure and 
project requirements should be covered. 

[2] Provide definite and suitable pro- 
jects—Most elementary and junior high 
children are not capable of planning a suit- 
able garden for themselves. The home 
project program should offer them defi- 
nitely specified and carefully planned pro- 
jects, worked out with an eye to the 
psychology of childhood and of learning. 

The gardens should be small so that the 
children can do the work required at any 


one time before their interest wanes and 
the activity changes from fun to drudgery, 
Children’s gardens should be simple. A 
few short rows with easily measured dis. 
tances between, are enough. Children’s 
gardens should contain only “sure-fire” 
crops, such as will grow and produce with 
the inexpert care that children give, and 
with the poor soil conditions so often 
found in back yards. Vegetables are easier 
to grow than most flowers, quicker to show 
results, and yield a harvest more satisfying 
than flowers to the average child. 

[3] Furnish the necessary supplies— 
Seeds and plants for children’s home gar- 
dens can be bought in bulk and distributed 
to the children at a fraction of the cost of 
individual purchases. Such distribution in- 
sures that the children have the where- 
withal to plant at planting time. Seeds and 
plants brought home from school tend to 
merit special attention and interest on the 
part of parents and children. Uniform 
quality and suitable variety are assured 
when seeds and plants are furnished. 

Packeting the seeds may be a pupil 
project for the small school. Large schools 
can have seeds packeted by seedsmen 
especially to fit their needs. This is done 
in Cleveland at a cost of 7 to 10 cents per 
garden collection for 1942, which is paid 
by the children as an enrolment fee. The 
Children’s Flower Mission, 5700 Detroit 
Avenue, Cleveland, offers several home 
garden seed collections for boys and girls 
at prices ranging from 10 to 25 cents. 

Plants may be grown in highschool 
greenhouses, or may be purchased whole- 
sale from a commercial grower and dis- 
tributed to the children enrolled for gar- 
dens. With a coldframe available they 
may even be grown as a class project by 
the pupils themselves. In Cleveland they 
are grown at West Technical Highschool 
greenhouses as part of practice work for 
pupils taking horticulture courses. 

[4] Give needed instruction—Teaching 
the simple elements of garden practice is 
a logical part of elementary science. There 
is every justification for including such 
instruction in the science course of study, 
as is done in Cleveland. Soil preparation, 
laying out a simple garden, identifica- 
tion and planting of seeds, transplanting 
plants, cultivation, pruning and staking 
plants, selecting an exhibit of vegetables 
or flowers—these are specific garden skills 
and knowledges that should be taught. 
Garden Digest, Pleasantville, New York, 
is preparing pupil text material for a series 
of eight of these elementary garden lessons, 
called “School Garden Graphs,” with an 
accompanying teacher’s manual. Related 
garden-science units such as bulbs and 
their culture, how plants grow, care of 
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plants as living organisms, new plants 
from old, are almost universally a part of 
science courses of study, following which 
a garden at home is a logical step in the 
normal pupil’s mind. 

[5] Visit the children at their homes— 
Two visits to the homes of pupils enrolled 
for garden projects has been the standard 
in Cleveland from the beginning. These 
should be made by the regular teacher 
whom the children know, if possible, for 
such visits produce maximum benefits to 
child, teacher, and school. The visits en- 
hance school-community understanding. 

[6] Recognize achievement suitably— 
On the whole, gardening activities provide 
their own rewards in the way of recreation, 
satisfaction, and tangible products. We 
have not offered boys and girls more than 
a simple but attractive certificate, awarded 
in series, for each year’s work satisfactorily 
completed. Bicycles, valuable trips, radios, 
school credits are unnecessary and harmful 
factors in any children’s gardening pro- 
gram. The patriotic appeal of the present 
Victory Garden Program will add to the 
pupils’ natural interest in gardening. 


IT CAN BE DONE 


To put a school-home Victory Gar- 
den Program into operation in the ele- 
mentary and junior high grades of any 
school little extra financial outlay need 
be involved. An interested principal or 
superintendent and a few teachers con- 
vinced that the job is worth doing, can 
get it started if preparations are started 
early. Perhaps one teacher can be given 
some free time for organization work. 
Small enrolment fees from the children 
will finance supplies. Gardening in- 
struction can be a part of science. Local 
garden clubs or parent-teacher groups 
may aid teachers in summer supervision. 





GIVE A BOY A GARDEN 


When a little boy plants a garden, 
He’s planting a dream that may 
Grow tall and strong and lovely 
With wonderful fruit some day. 


When he places with eager fingers 
Brown seed in the still, dark clod, 
He’s planting a dream of harvest 
In partnership with God. 


So give him a plot of sunshine 
Where the seed of faith he may sow, 
For out of little boys’ dreaming 
The hope of the world must grow. 
MYRTLE G. BURGER, 
Washington, Missouri. 
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The evident educational values to 
pupils and to the school of such a pro- 
gram will commend it to all concerned 
and wellnigh insure its continuance. 
The vegetables produced will make an 
important contribution to the nutrition 
of many families and to the food supply 
that will help us win the war. 

A home project program of this sort 
is about the only possible way of bring- 
ing gardening experiences to the great 
mass of school pupils, with consequent 
benefits to them in the way of character 
training, practical information, and avo- 
cational interests, as well as food. Such 
school-home projects link the school to 
its community in a very definite and 
valuable way. They strengthen family 
bonds and please parents because they 
frequently provide kindred interests for 
children and parents. They provide a 
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home-centered activity for children. 
They teach conservation in a practical 
way and benefit the community thru 
stimulation of pride in ownership, ap- 
preciation of beauty, and realization of 
the value of growing things. They fur- 
nish an effective balance for the nervous 
tensions of a wartime period. 

A trial of such a program is urged 
upon every school administration inter- 
ested in the values of gardening as edu- 
cation and as a contribution to the 
nation’s Victory Garden effort. The 
schools of Cleveland stand ready to 
help, out of their experience, wherever 
possible. 
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HIs ARTICLE tells how a school sys- 
| ud played the leading role in im- 
proving the housing conditions of its 
community—Fort Payne, Alabama, pop- 
ulation 5000. 

The proportion of income is about 60 
percent from industry (manufacture of 
hosiery) and 40 percent from agriculture. 
Many of the mill workers work parttime 
in the mill and devote a part of their 
time to farming. The establishment of 
the hosiery mills about thirty years ago 
promoted the construction of many in- 
expensive frame houses. The little effort 
on the part of the owners to maintain 
the houses, together with the cheap 
original construction, have caused a 
slum area to develop near the mills. 

The civic organizations in Fort Payne 
are about the same as one would find in 
any other small hosiery-mill town of 
the South, with the exception of one 
very live and wide-awake organization 
known as the Citizens’ Forum. The 
Citizens’ Forum was organized several 
years ago in cooperation with the Insti- 
tute of Town Building of Hollana’s, 
The Magazine of the South, Dallas, 
Texas. The Forum meets once each 
month in the public-school auditorium 
for the purpose of discussing any prob- 
lem that might be brought up by its 
members. There are no dues for mem- 
bership, and the city is well represented 
in attendance at its meetings. 

At the December meeting in 1939, 
the chief matter discussed was the dis- 
tribution of Christmas gifts and com- 
modities to those who were in desti- 
tute circumstances. One of the public- 
school teachers, who had served for 
many years as treasurer of the Com- 
munity Chest, raised the question of 
housing conditions in certain parts of 
the city. She reported that she had per- 
sonally visited two families, with chil- 
dren attending the public schools, who 
lived in homes with dirt floors. She 
described the houses as being poorly 


Public Schools Promote Better Housing 


built of scrap lumber and covered with 
tin pieces from discarded old signs. 
Sawdust had been scattered over the 
floor to absorb moisture. 

Upon the suggestion of the teacher, 
the president of the Citizens’ Forum 
appointed a committee—consisting of 
the teacher herself, the superintendent 
of city schools, a minister, a lawyer, and 
a housewife—to investigate the housing 
conditions in Fort Payne. 

There were no funds with which to 
make the preliminary survey, and the 
responsibility of making the investiga- 
tion was turned over to the public 
schools. There were thirteen NYA 
pupils employed in the public schools, 
who received a monthly check of six 
dollars for parttime employment. These 
pupils and volunteers went to the city 
hall to determine if a study had already 
been made of the housing conditions in 
Fort Payne and found that no other 
study had been conducted. 

The pupils, with the help of the hous- 
ing committee, secured certain infor- 
mation from the United States Housing 
Authority in Washington, D. C., which 
assisted in making the survey. After 
examining the standards formulated by 
the USHA for standard and substand- 
ard, the pupils and the housing com- 
mittee decided to make their own set 
of standards since those prepared by the 
USHA would classify most of the 
houses in Fort Payne as substandard. 
The standards were lowered to fit better 
the local situation in the city. Criteria 
were set up for three types of houses: 
superior, livable, and uninhabitable. Pu- 
pils arrived at these criteria by visiting 
the residential area and describing in 
detail a certain number of houses in 
each of the three classifications. Ap- 
proval of these criteria by the housing 
committee was received. 

The maps for the preliminary survey 
were prepared by tracing the maps al- 
ready available at the city hall. These 
tracings were found to be fragile and 
easily torn, so one of the pupils sug- 
gested that her father, who was a skilled 
paper hanger, come to the school at 
night and paste the tracings on sign 
cloth. The father said, “If it has any- 


e 


Making a housing survey 


thing to do with getting better houses 
in Fort Payne, I will be glad to do it 
free.” He came to the school during his 
off hours and did the work neatly and 
without charge. 

For stamps, the pupils used pencil 
rubbers cut in shapes to represent each 
of the three types of houses. For in- 
stance, a round black dot which is made 
with a new pencil rubber stamped on 
an ink pad was used to represent an un- 
inhabitable house. A pencil rubber cut 
to form a half shaded dot and half open 
ring was used to represent the livable 
house. A pencil rubber with the cen- 
ter part removed to form an open ring 
represented the superior house. 

Different groups of pupils were as- 
signed to certain areas of the city and 
made spot maps of the houses by placing 
appropriate symbols at points occupied 
by the three types of houses. Students 
recorded also the amount of rent paid. 
After six weeks a complete report of the 
housing conditions revealed by the sur- 
vey data was made by the superin- 
tendent of schools to the Citizens’ 
Forum. No member of the City Council 
had attended the previous meeting of 
the Citizens’ Forum, but two members 
were present at this meeting. 

The City Council immediately ap- 
pointed a Housing Authority to co- 
operate with the United States Housing 
Authority in Washington, D. C., and 
to proceed at once toward securing a 
housing project for Fort Payne. The 
local Housing Authority submitted 
the formal application and included all 
information which was gathered by 
the pupils, including actual work sheets 
and maps. In April 1940, Fort Payne 
received notice from the USHA that 
approximately one quarter of a million 
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dollars had been earmarked for a low- 
rent housing project. Practically every 
politician and elected official in the town 
received a telegram from either his 
Senator or Representative telling of the 
action of the USHA. 

An architect and engineer, employed 
by the local Housing Authority, set up 
a small office in Fort Payne to handle 
the job. They were brought into the 
school and conducted a training course 
for approximately forty pupils who 
volunteered to assist in making the de- 
tailed survey necessary for locating the 
site and planning the project. These 
pupils, after attending the training 
course which was conducted each day 
for a period of three weeks, along with 
their other regular school work, were 
assigned to certain areas of the city, and 
collected necessary information very ac- 
curately. The pupils were supervised by 
members of the local Housing Au- 
thority, the architect, and engineers. 

An almost insurmountable difficulty 


United States Housing Authority 
photos show good and bad housing in 
various localities. Upper photos show 
the former and present home of a 
Mississippi family. Below a congested 
slum area contrasts sharply with a 
model housing project, both in Texas. 


arose when the local Housing Authority 
selected the site for the project. The 
proper site as indicated by the survey 
data was selected, and within a few 
weeks the price of the land went up 
from two cents per square foot to twelve 
cents. The project adviser of the United 
States Housing Authority told the local 
Housing Authority that no such price 
would be accepted. The local Housing 
Authority immediately selected five new 
sites and directed attention to a site 
which they did not intend to use. The 
price of the original sites dropped back 
to normal, and one was purchased at a 
reasonable cost of approximately three 
cents per square foot. 

The City Council at this stage of 
the development appropriated its first 
money to aid the project. Two hundred 
fifty dollars were appropriated as pre- 
liminary expenses and the mayor and 
the chairman of the local Housing 
Authority went to Washington, D. C., 
for a project conference with the United 
States Housing Authority. 

A serious difficulty came with the 
execution of the cooperation agreement 
between the City Council and USHA. 
The city attorney was fundamentally 
opposed to the housing project and at- 


tacked it at every available opportunity, 
The cooperation agreement was delayed 
several weeks and finally the local 
Housing Authority appealed to the civic 
clubs and interested citizens of Fort 
Payne to bring pressure to bear on the 
City Council for approval. Parents and 
representatives of the civic clubs were 
able to get enough interest to bring 
about approval. It is probable that the 
project would not have received final 
approval by the City Council had it not 
been for the universal interest in the 
housing project which was created by 
participation of the pupils. 

The work of these public-school pu- 
pils and teachers in securing this hous- 
ing project shows that communities of 
small size as well as large cities may 
improve living conditions for those 
people of the low-income group who 
have never enjoyed living quarters that 
are light and airy and which provide 
space for all members of the family. 
This project is being completed. Within 
a few months approximately sixty units 
will be ready for occupancy by two hun- 
dred people of Fort Payne who now 
live in an environment which, even in 
peace time, looks as tho it had been 
subjected to a serious air raid. 
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Courtesy, New York City schools 


HicHscHooLt students who have antici- 
pated going to college should not revise 
their plans because of the war. The nation 
will need trained people. Most youths can 
serve best by remaining in school until 
their country calls them to service. Col- 
leges and universities have already made 
plans so that it will be possible for students 
to complete their college education in less 
than the normal four-year period, enabling 
many of them to graduate before being 
called up by the Selective Service. High- 
school students will need the best possible 
preparation for this accelerated college 
program if they are to succeed and get full 
value from it.. This article will be of prac- 
tical value both to teachers and pupils. 
Since the suggestions apply to success in 
life as well as in college, the article will be 
of value also for pupils who are not plan- 
ning to enter college. 


or “Shall I go to college?” but 

“How can I make the most of 

college?” is the question students 
of Ottawa Hills Highschool are asking 
themselves. 

All the students of this school, located 
in a fine residential suburban district, 
plan to continue their formal education 
after leaving highschool. To help pre- 
pare them for college, a new unit on 
“problems of health and personal ad- 
justment for college freshmen” is being 
carried on thru senior homeroom dis- 
cussions. 

We believe that many college fresh- 
men fail or “drift” because they are not 
able successfully to adjust their daily 
habit of living to their new life away 
from home, rather than because they 
lack intelligence or ability to do satisfac- 
tory work on the college level. 

As a basis for the study and discussion 
of this topic, a questionnaire was pre- 
pared and sent to the deans of fresh- 
men men and women of 47 colleges, 
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of which 29 were returned. This list 
was prepared by the pupils and repre- 
sented all the institutions they were con- 
sidering attending. The students also 
made suggestions concerning the forma- 
tion of the questionnaire which covered 
the following three fields. The follow- 
ing came from the replies of the deans: 


Personal adjustment problems facing 
students as they enter college: 


[1] Learning to form proper habits 
of living—eating, sleeping, elimination, 
and recreation. 

[2] Learning to assume entire respon- 
sibility for seeing that obligations are 
fulfilled on schedule, and for organiza- 
tion and management of time. 

[3] Adjustment to different teaching 
methods, note taking, lower grading 
system, keener competition, less super- 
vision, need for more rapid study. 

[4] Learning the value of money and 
the ability to budget expenditures; liv- 
ing within one’s income in the presence 
of students with more expensive habits. 

[5] Learning to select friends on the 
basis of worthwhile qualities rather than 
flashy and perhaps undesirable quali- 
ties. Making friends without the aid of 
family prestige. 

[6] Learning to live with a large 
group; overcoming selfishness, overlook- 
ing annoying habits in others, learning 
to accept criticism; learning how to 
handle new social freedom; realizing 
that one will be held personally respon- 
sible for his own decisions. 

[7] A sense of failure which comes 
from not being pledged to a sorority or 
fraternity, or maintaining stability under 
the excitement of being pledged. 

[8] Learning to appreciate completely 
the value and importance of opportuni- 
ties at hand. 

[9] Inability to gain the feeling of im- 
portance and security one had in his 
community. Homesickness resulting 
from inability to adjust socially. 

[10] Need for the realization that 
competition for places of leadership is 
keen and that all cannot attain to posi- 
tions on the college campus comparable 
to those occupied in highschool. 

[11] Pressure from home to be an 
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academic and social success. Inability to 
escape from parental dominance. 


Common causes of failure among col- 
lege freshmen (failure to work up to 
one’s capacity as well as failure to make 
satisfactory marks) : 


[1] Inadequate training in the tool 
subjects such as spelling, grammar, ele- 
mentary mathematics, and reading. Lack 
of training in the fundamentals of 
straight thinking. 

[2] Incomplete preparation or back- 
ground for certain courses. 

[3] Poor study habits,in getting down 
to work promptly, concentrating, re- 
viewing systematically and effectively. 

[4] Failure to keep up with daily as- 
signments and improper budgeting of 
time for lengthy and difficult assign- 
ments. Lack of a clear understanding of 
assignments. 

[5] Good grades given in highschool 
for little effort; consequent discourage- 
ment at poorer grades in college. 

[6] Inability to be accurate. A student 
might know how to solve a problem in 
physics or mathematics, but fail to carry 
out the solution correctly because of 
carelessness. No credit is given for this 
kind of work in engineering colleges, 
tho in some highschools the student 
would receive some credit for knowing 
how to work the problems. 

[7] Previous overemphasis of drill 
work with too much guidance and too 
little experience in working out new 
problems with consequent lack of initia- 
tive or courage in taking up new and 
difficult problems. Students do not real- 
ize what constitutes hard intellectual 
labor. 

[8] Lack of selfconfidence and men- 
tal stability, fear of failure and examina- 
tions. 

[9] Lack of motivation in cases of 
students who do not have definite voca- 
tional aim. 

[10] Selection of the college and 
course of study by the parents rather 
than the student. 

[11] Inadequate ability, not college 
material. Some students go to college 
because it is the thing to do rather than 
because of a consuming desire to learn. 

[12] Poor choice of friends or failure 
to find genuine friends on the campus. 

[13] Overparticipation in extra-curri. 
culum activities; too many social inter- 
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ests; too much time spent on chatting in 
the dorms. The freedom of being away 
from home is too much of an incentive 
to do things ordinarily not done at 
home—such as too many movies and 
dates. 

[14] Lack of proper sense of values 
and of ability to choose wisely. 

[15] Failure to take responsibilities. 
Qualities such as reliability and prompt- 
ness not developed to sufficient degree. 

[16] Laziness. 

[17] From the health standpoint, fail- 
ure is often due to a sense of inferiority 
which may be caused by low vitality and 
feeling not up to par or may be brought 
on by such seemingly unimportant 
things as small stature, poor skin, or 
other physical characteristics. Defective 
vision seems to be the most common 
cause of failure. 

[18] Poor endocrine balance, often in- 
dicated by basal metabolism test, which 
leads to fatigue. 

[19| Insufficient sleep. 

[20] Sickness or injuries resulting in 
loss of important instruction. 

[21] Too much time sacrificed in 
necessary selfsupport. 

[22] Too much money. 


Suggestions for helping highschool 
students prepare for living away from 
home at college: 


[1] Learning and practicing good 
habits of daily living such as regular 
sleeping hours and eating a balanced 
diet. Give a health instruction course de- 
signed to meet the needs and interests of 
all pupils. 

[2] Impress upon students the im- 
portance of having complete periodic 
medical examinations, including endo- 
crine tests. 

[3] Experience in being away from 
home and parents. For at least one sum- 
mer children should be sent to camp. 

[4] Learning to take proper care of 
rcom and clothes at home. 

[5] Learning the value of money. All 
students should be required to keep an 
expense account and to budget money. 
They should be taught the value of five 
cents. They should share family discus- 
sions as to income and available funds 
for school, the family budget and what 
must be done to stay within this budget. 
Their parents should be encouraged to 
treat them as adults. 

[6] Securing, if possible, some after- 
school or summer work to give students 
a feeling of earning their own money. 

[7] Incorporation in the curriculum 
of a course, at least one semester in 
length, on methods of study, emphasiz- 


ing independent study habits. Give in- 
tensive training in note-taking. 

[8] Development of regular hours of 
study in the home. Older students 
should be held responsible for their own 
home study. 

[g] Strict requirements by highschool 
so that students will have experiences in 
home study and periods of concentrated 
effort at school. Demand more independ- 
ent work. Stress the importance of get- 
ting down to serious work in highschool 
and properly applying oneself in order 
to obtain proper background for future 
college work. 

[10] Special requirements, not only 
for satisfactory grade averages, but also 
the completion of a research problem be- 
fore students would be highly recom- 
mended. They should have the experi- 
ence of undertaking and completing 
difficult tasks that have been assigned or 
volunteered. 

[11] Experience in taking compre- 
hensive examinations in all highschool 
classes. There should be no exemptions 
from final examinations in any subject. 
More emphasis should be placed on good 
scholarship in all highschool work. 

[12] A clear understanding that col- 
lege living involves many more activi- 
ties than highschool. Students should 
know what these activities are. They 
must have the ability to adjust their 
personality to these social conditions. 
They need to know when and how to 
say no without being unpopular. 

[13] Students should be made to un- 
derstand that the first year of college is 
undoubtedly the most difficult and that 
they should make a concerted effort to 
prepare for life in meeting and adjust- 
ing to new situations. Point out the im- 
portance of learning to work hard and 
play hard and how to evaluate better 
the amount of time needed for each. 

[14] The importance of being self- 
reliant and having a high degree of self- 
discipline. Students should understand 
that selfdiscipline involves living strictly 
according to the necessities of the situa- 
tion; being methodical in hours and 
methods of work; being generous with 
their time and effort for the sake of 
others; being neat in dress and person; 
and being proud of the environment in 
which they live and work. Give ex- 
tended training in and opportunities for 
student government and selfdiscipline, 
under faculty guidance but with in- 
creasing student participation and re- 
sponsibilities. 

[15] Experience at home and at 
school in those social technics which 
will enable students to be acceptable 


members of any social group. They 
need participation in social events and 
group activities giving opportunities for 
developing their own initiative socially, 

[16] Information concerning the im- 
portance of exercising care in choice of 
roommates and friends. 

[17] Understanding the importance 
of being able to get along well with 
others, with genuine consideration for 
their views and rights. 

[18] Development of good common 
sense. There is no substitute for it. 

[19] Instruction in sex education. 

[20] Practice in formulating a phi- 
losophy of life, so the students may ar- 
rive at college with some idea of their 
intangible aims and aspirations and 
how they hope to attain these ends. 

[21] Practice in having individual 
conferences with instructors or counsel- 
ors so that students may be more pro- 
ficient in verbalizing their problems 
and aims. They should become more 
accustomed to talking with older peo- 
ple. They should learn to know when to 
ask advisers for guidance and not wait 
until it is too late. 

[22] But teachers should be encour- 
aged not to carry too much of the pupils’ 
responsibilities. Pupils should be helped 
to feel they are the determiners of their 
own fate. 

[23] Emphasis on the importance of 
not discarding their religious beliefs 
unless they find other ideas which are 
better. 

[24] Development of a hobby or in- 
terest outside the regular academic 
work. 

[25] Vocational guidance, so that 
students will be well informed concern- 
ing various vocational objectives. 

[26] Instruction in the true value of 
extracurriculum activities so that they 
are neither neglected or given undue 
importance. 

[27] A detailed study should be made 
by each student, of several colleges, con- 
cerning tuition, fees, books, supplies, 
board and room, clothing, entertain- 
ment, and social problems and obliga- 
tions. Expenses and requirements call 
then be determined on the basis of this 
study. 

[28] Have problems of college living 
discussed by college undergraduates, 
preferably former students of the same 
highschool. This could well be done by 
a panel discussion group. The younger 
boys and girls will listen to these discus- 
sions with interest because these college 
students can discuss the problems with 
complete frankness as well as with au- 
thority. 
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wo points of highest significance for Amer- 

ica in wartime emerge from a study of the 

United States Office of Education—the fact 
that it may take a war and its aftermath to 
draw national attention to the urgent necessity 
of education in modern society, and that even 
then it requires aggressive professional organi- 
zation, in cooperation with enlightened laymen 
and legislators, to maintain a minimum of re- 
sources for education on a state and national 
scale. 

The U. S. Office of Education was born of 
a war and owed its very existence to organized 
American educators who had learned the les- 
sons of wartime. Congressman Ignatius Don- 
nelly’s resolution of December 14, 1865, insisted 
that “the great disasters which have afflicted the 
nation and isolated one-half its territory are 
traceable, in a great degree, to the absence of 
common schools and general education,” and 
asked that a committee of Congress “inquire 
into the expediency of establishing in the capital 
a National Bureau of Education.” 

Congress eventually created such a bureau 
March 2, 1867. Back of the Congressional action, 
however, was a long series of efforts on the part 
of educational associations. 

The American Institute of Instruction went 
early on record as favoring a national agency 
for education; but, even before, educational 
leaders of the day had taken steps to interest 
influential people outside the schools. In 1838 
Henry Barnard had induced the 1840 census to 
include questions on illiteracy and, armed with 
information thus obtained, had prepared a 
public address on the need for improvement in 
education. In 1849 he persuaded Horace Mann 
and others to join with him in calling a “na- 
tional convention of the friends of common 
schools” which asked Congress to establish a 
bureau for obtaining and publishing annual 
statistics on education. 

In 1854 the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Education approved the policy of 
distributing national lands for the support of 
education. The National Teachers’ Association, 
direct precursor of the NEA, took up the 
matter of a national agency for education—in 
1858, 1859, 1860, and again in 1864 and 1865. 

he 1865 meeting endorsed “the organization 
of a Bureau of Education for . . . collecting 
and publishing educational statistics and .. . 


making suggestions for the advancement of 
popular education.” 
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Final impetus to the movement was given by 
the National Association of School Superin- 
tendents in 1866. A memorial to Congress stated 
what organized educators believed could be 
accomplished by a national office for education: 

Render needed assistance in the establishment 
of school systems where they do not now exist 
and prove “a potent means for improving sys- 
tems already established;” collect the results of 
important experiments in education and make 
these the common property of school officers 
and teachers everywhere; and make known the 
value of education “as a quickener of intel- 
lectual activities, as a moral renovator, as a 
multiplier of industry and a consequent pro- 
ducer of wealth, and, finally, as the strength and 
shield of civil liberty.” The memorial closed 
with a plea for the national government to 
recognize, by the creation of a national agency 
for education, the necessity for planting schools 
“on every square mile of peopled territory” and 
maintaining these as educational enterprises of 
the highest possible effectiveness. 

On the basis of this memorial James A. Gar- 
field made an eloquent address in Congress in 
support of the bill for the education bureau. 

Probably Garfield and others who made pos- 
sible the new bureau (or “department,” as it 
was at first called) were unduly optimistic. Re- 
duced appropriations and other factors soon 
made it apparent to the educational leaders that 
they would have to use every effort to save the 
remnants of their magnificent dream. 

It was necessary again and again for the 
educational associations to fight for this gov- 
ernment agency. The National Association of 
School Superintendents in 1869 appointed a 
committee of three to act with a like committee 
from the National Teachers’ Association, “to 
confer with the authorities at Washington in 
regard to the best interests of the National 
Bureau, or Office, of Education.” Resolutions 
stressed its “incalculable utility” and urged its 
“continuance and liberal support.” 

The lesson of 1867 and succeeding years ought 
not to be lost for us today. Whatever beginnings 
were made came about thru educational leader- 
ship that took a statesmanlike view of the re- 
lation of education in the large sense to the 
needs of human society. Garfield’s words of 
75 years ago when the United States Office of 
Education was being established seem more per- 
tinent now than when he uttered them: “There 
has never been a time in the history of our 
country when all the educational forces ought 
to be in such perfect accord as at the present 
day.” 





U. S. COMMISSIONERS 
OF EDUCATION 


HENRY 
BARNARD 
1867-1870 


JOHN EATON 
JR. 
1870-1886 


N. H. R. 
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1886-1889 


WILLIAM T. 
HARRIS 
1889-1906 


ELMER E. 
BROWN 
1906-1911 


PHILANDER P. 
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1911-1921 


JOHN JAMES 
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WILLIAM JOHN 
COOPER 
1929-1933 
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DIAMOND 
of the Uftice 


JUBILEE 
of Education 


MARCH 2, 1867-MARCH 2, 194e 


of Education observes its Diamond 

Jubilee—the 75th anniversary of its 
establishment “to promote the cause of 
education thruout the country.” The 
Jubilee offers an opportunity to acquaint 
citizens and teachers with the purposes 
of the Office, its activities in the past, 
and the part it is taking in the present 
emergency. School people are proud of 
the fact that the Office is one of the best 
organized and most efficient units of 
the federal government. 

It is the highest good fortune that the 
Commissioner of Education, Dr. John 
W. Studebaker, is an able leader with 
a gift for expression, a genius for or- 
ganization, and the courage of action. 
Shortly after the Pearl Harbor disaster, 
an Office of Education Wartime Com- 
mission was organized, with Commis- 
sioner Studebaker as chairrian, to ren- 
der thru education the greatest possible 
service to the government. Representa- 
tives of 28 major national education and 
library associations with memberships 
totaling over a million have pledged 
united cooperation thru the Wartime 
Commission. Executive Secretary Wil- 
lard E. Givens, and others [see page 37 
of the February Journat] represent the 
National Education Association. 

In the national emergency the Office 
of Education, with a staff of 700 work- 
ers in all phases of education, is acting 
on four fronts: 

[1] Training labor for the arsenal of 
democracy. Thru federal funds admin- 
istered by the Office of Education, over 
1,776,000 persons had been trained in 
defense courses during a 17-month 
period from July 1940, when funds were 
appropriated, thru November 1941, just 
before the U. S. declaration of war. The 
contrast with World War I is signifi- 
cant. Then, the recently established vo- 
cational-education system could train 
only 61,000 in 17 months. In this emer- 
gency, vocational schools have trained 
29 times as many in an equal period. 


Ts MONTH the United States Office 


This is perhaps the greatest intensive 
training program ever organized in the 
history of the world. 

Two of the five divisions of the pro- 
gram —pre-employment and _ supple- 
mentary courses—are training workers 
for aircraft, shipbuilding, machine tool, 
and other defense industries in more 
than 1000 vocational schools. Training 
centers are open day and night—often 
around the clock. 

[2] Reorientation of school and col- 
lege programs. To inform schools on 
wartime problems, the Office of Educa- 
tion is issuing a series of 25 publications 
on “Education and National Defense.” 
It is also conducting an Information 
Exchange on Education and National 
Defense, a radio script exchange, and 
publications and activities for the pro- 
motion of inter-American friendship. 
The School and College Civilian Morale 
Service, growing out of the six-year pro- 
gram of public forums sponsored by 
the Office of Education, has been de- 
veloped in response to a request from 
the President “to help students and 
adults in understanding the many com- 
plicated problems of these critical times.” 

[3] Aid to schools on emergency 
problems. In cooperation with federal 
and state agencies, the Office of Edu- 
cation is providing additional school 
facilities in defense areas to care for in- 
creased population. Help to schools in 
securing priority-governed equipment 
for defense training is given by the 
Office thru its Section on Priorities. The 
Office is now completing a national sur- 
vey of enrolments and teacher-shortage 
problems created by the emergency. 

[4| Cooperation with other defense 
agencies, such as the Office of Civilian 
Defense, Federal Works Agency, and 
the Treasury. Projects in which the 
Office is cooperating include: sale of De- 
fense Stamps and Bonds in the schools; 
the School Gardens program; health 
and welfare in defense areas; evacua- 
tion; and the nutrition campaign. 


The Office is also making elaborate 
plans for the postwar period. Organiza- 
tion for the nationwide study of needed 
school facilities in all communities js 
being perfected. The result of that 
study will be to create a great shelf of 
public-works projects to employ workers 
from the armed forces and war indus. 
tries in peacetime pursuit of building 
schoolhouses. 

But, as Commissioner Studebaker 
points out, “building schoolhouses js 
only one phase of postwar planning. We 
need to determine what kind of educa- 
tional system we want for the new or 
expanded services which education in 
the United States ought to be prepared 
to render. We must find answers to such 
problems as: 

“What would be an adequate pro- 
gram of education for exceptional chil- 
dren, especially the physically handi- 
capped? There are about a million 
and a half such children in the United 
States today without special school fa- 
cilities. 

“How can we expand health and 
physical education in the schools? We 
may pay attention to that need now as 
a result of the shock we got from the 
number of rejections in the Selective 
Service of young men not physically 
able to serve their country. Improved 
health education will require additional 
workers such as nurses, physicians, rec- 
reationists, physical-education specialists. 
And such improved service will be re- 
flected in the kind, number, and loca- 
tion of schoolbuildings. Coupled with 
the whole field of health education is 
the great problem of nutrition.” 

Finally the Commissioner calls atten- 
tion to the “vast problem of revamping 
the curriculum of the secondary schools 
to provide occupational or vocational 
education, not only for young people, 
but for adults as well. After the war we 
can’t just dump the boys in service, or 
the manufacturers of guns and tanks, 
into the Atlantic Ocean. There will 
probably be only a gradual reduction 
of federal expenditures away from the 
level of wartime activities. If that is the 
case, it will mean federal support to the 
states in financing additional educa- 
tional services and school buildings. 
Effectively to meet war and postwar 
problems, your Office of Education 
urgently needs the active support of 
every teacher and citizen.” 
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The January 28th meeting of the Shaker Heights staff council 
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Efficiency thru Wemocratic Administration 


This is the seventh of a series of ar- 
ticles on citizenship education by Sec- 
retary William G. Carr of the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission. Illustrative 
examples are taken from “Learning 
the Ways of Democracy,” recently 
published by the Commission. 


FFICIENCY in a democracy rests upon 

a clearcut distinction between for- 

mulation and execution of policy. 
Policy-making is a function of the en- 
tire group. Execution of policy belongs 
to those members of the group whose 
training and competence have given 
them special fitness for the work with 
which they are entrusted. A democratic 
group, to accomplish its purposes most 
efficiently, must first have a clearly de- 
fined policy to guide its actions. It must 
know what jobs have to be done to carry 
out this policy and the type of person 
needed for each job. It must then select 
the most competent person available for 
each position and give him authority 
commensurate with his responsibility. 
Finally, a democratic group must hold 
its agents accountable for carrying out 
its policies and for efficiency of perform- 
ance. To this end, frequent reports of 
progress must be required and these 
subjected to careful review and criticism. 


A TRAIL FOR SCHOOLS TO FOLLOW 


The school for democratic citizenship, 
like all other institutions of a democ- 
racy, must follow the road to efficiency 
traced above. Democratic purposes are 
not achieved by dictatorial means. The 
skills of democratic action cannot be ac- 
quired in an organization dominated by 
arbitrary authority. A school can be an 
eflective teacher for democracy only to 
the extent that it recognizes for each 
member of the school community his 


right to share in determining school 
purposes—a right limited only by the 
legal obligations of the school and by 
the immaturity of students. 


DEMOCRATIC ADMINISTRATION IN PRACTICE 


This article describes the experiences 
of a few schools which have recognized 
the right of staff, students, and all in- 
terested citizens to participate in the 
making of school policies. 


A ROUND TABLE 


Every Saturday morning during the 
school year in Lincoln, Nebraska, the 
Superintendent’s Round Table meets 
in the office of the superintendent of 
schools. The Round Table is made up 
of four types of members: 


[1] Ex-officio members —the superin- 
tendent, two assistant superintendents, the 
director of elementary education, the di- 
rector of research, and the secretary of the 
board; [2] organization representatives— 
the presidents or other representatives from 
the local branch of the Association for 
Childhood Education, the Lincoln Teach- 
ers Association, the Supervisors and Prin- 
cipals Forum, the Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion Council, and the Operation and Main- 
tenance Employees Association; | 3] elected 
members of the school staff—two teachers 
and one principal from the elementary 
schools and one teacher and one principal 
from junior and from senior highschools; 
[4] appointed members of the school staff 
—fourteen area chairmen selected by the 
superintendent with the advice of the other 
members of the Round Table. 


The Superintendent’s Round Table is 
now working in fourteen areas. Each 
area has a planning committee consist- 
ing of a chairman who becomes a mem- 
ber of the Round Table upon appoint- 
ment, representatives from various grade 


levels and special fields of education, and 
one person particularly concerned with 
research in this area. Members of these 
planning groups are appointed for one 
year. Work within any of the areas is 
assigned to special committees who are 
discharged as soon as their work is 
completed. 

Proposals are ordinarily carried first 
to the Round Table and there assigned 
to the appropriate area. If the matter re- 
quires a recommendation to the board 
of education, it is returned to the Round 
Table by the area committee for action. 
Recommendations are brought before 
the board by the superintendent. 


TWO ADVISORY COUNCILS 


In New Rochelle, New York, the su- 
perintendent of schools has organized a 
city-wide Teachers Educational Council 
made up of elected representatives of 
teachers from elementary and _high- 
schools and one representative of the 
administrative and supervisory staff. 
This council functions as an advisory 
body. There is full and free discussion 
of problems which are to come before 
the superintendent and the board, and 
every point of view has a chance for a 
fair hearing, but there is ne attempt to 
make recommendations by majority 
vote. In 1939 the council was chiefly con- 
cerned with the school calendar, the 
school budget, and the teachers’ ex- 
change plan. This last was a practice of 
making temporary reassignments of 
teachers for one year only, which was 
initiated with the general support of the 
council. The council also expressed a 
desire that teachers show evidence of 
their interest in municipal affairs and 
that they register and vote in elections. 
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Two all-city advisory councils of stu- 
dents meet with the superintendent of 
schools once a month. One council 
represents elementary-school students, 
and one highschool students. Among 
the matters which the councils have dis- 
cussed are traffic problems in the city 
and around the school building, plans 
for improving the lunchrooms, improve- 
ment of the schoolgrounds, and qualities 
of an ideal teacher. Each member of the 
all-city council reports back to the prin- 
cipal of his school and to the student 
council, or the studentbody as a whole. 


SCHOOL STAFF AND CITIZENS UNITE IN 
BUILDING A BETTER SCHOOL SYSTEM 


At Shaker Heights, Ohio, the superin- 
tendent has a staff council composed of 
twenty-four elected representatives and 
twenty-four ex-officio members. Elected 
members are chosen for two-year over- 
lapping terms; ex-officio members in- 
clude officers of teacher organizations, 
committee chairmen, principals, and su- 
pervisors. The Shaker Heights council 
possesses the authority to make final 
decisions on certain matters of policy, 
delegated to it by the board of education. 
On other matters the council has the au- 
thority to decide on recommendations to 
be made to the board. 

Shaker Heights has also undertaken a 
longterm project for rebuilding the cur- 
riculum of the entire school system. 
This project enlisted the cooperation, not 
only of school administrators and teach- 
ers, but a large number of students, par- 
ents, and other citizens. It began with a 
request that teachers consider the prob- 
lem of improving the curriculum. A 
series of teachers’ conferences was organ- 
ized which met chiefly by subjectmatter 
groups: English, social studies, mathe- 
matics, science, etc. New teaching mate- 
rials were prepared and distributed, and 
then reviewed at general meetings. To- 
ward the end of this first year, the teach- 
ers suggested that students and parents 
should be included in the project. 

Early in the second year, therefore, 
the superintendent appointed two work- 
ing committees, one on the educational 
needs of children in Shaker Heights and 
the other on the educational needs of a 
democratic society. The membership of 
each committee consisted of the super- 
intendent, a principal, several teachers, 
students, parents, and other lay citizens. 

The committee on the needs of chil- 


dren asked the students of the sixth, 
ninth, and twelfth grades to write down 
the things which they felt they needed 
most to learn. From the five thousand or 
more items submitted, a statement of 
twenty educational needs was drawn up. 
This statement was sent to the students 
who had prepared the original lists, to 
their parents, and to all teachers, with 
the question for each item, “Is this a 
responsibility of the school?” After some 
revision the statement was again re- 
turned to the same people, this time 
with the question, “Does the school now 
make adequate provision for meeting 
this need?” 

Meanwhile, the second committee had 
drawn up a series of ten statements 
which it felt defined the educational 
needs of a democratic society. These 
statements were submitted to the entire 
highschool studentbody, to parents of 
highschool students, and to all teachers, 
with the request that each statement be 
marked “Agree,” “Disagree,” or “Un- 
decided.” 

The next step, taken in the third year, 
was the arranging of a series of five 
monthly conferences, based on the work 
of the two committees. The topics cho- 
sen for discussion were: What are the 
educational needs of boys and girls in 
Shaker Heights? What are the educa- 
tional needs of a democratic society? 
What types of experiences will best meet 
these needs? How shall we know what 
we have accomplished (the problem of 
evaluation)? What should be the pro- 
gram of studies in the Shaker Heights 
schools? Written invitations to the con- 
ferences were issued to representative 
parents and students and from 300 to 
350 persons were present at each meet- 
ing. Membership was usually about 
equally divided between teachers and 
administrators, on the one hand, and 
parents and students, on the other. The 
conferences were broken up into small 
work-groups of from fifteen to twenty 
persons. Careful records were kept of 
the meetings and these were combined 
into a complete report covering each 
conference, a copy of which was mailed 
to every conference member. 

In 1939-40 the program was turned 
over to the faculties of the several 
schools. In each school, the faculty was 
asked to take the results of the confer- 
ences and see what they meant in terms 
of that school. During the second semes- 


ter, various special committees with 
representatives from elementary, junior 
high, and senior highschools prepared 
a “tentative statement” on various as. 
pects of the curriculum. This statement 
was approved by the board of education 
and given wide distribution in the com. 
munity. 

During 1940-41 the faculties of the 
several schools proceeded with the pro- 
gram of continuous revision of the cur- 
riculum in all fields. The special em. 
phasis for the year was on the English 
language arts. All teachers in the ele- 
mentary schools and the teachers of 
English in the junior and senior high- 
schools helped to prepare a report de- 
scribing the way that English was 
taught in Shaker Heights schools dur- 
ing that year. 

During 1941-42 the whole program in 
the social studies will be similarly re- 
vised, and in 1942-43 the program in 
science will be the special order of busi- 
ness. In later years the arts, mathe- 
matics, foreign languages, and commer- 
cial subjects will receive special atten- 
tion. 


SOME CHARACTERISTICS OF DEMOCRATIC 
ADMINISTRATION 


Democratic administration demands 
some kind of organization thru which 
genuinely representative bodies may 
share in policy-making; open channels 
of communication between the repre- 
sentatives and those who choose them; 
a reciprocal exchange of ideas between 
administrative officials and _representa- 
tive bodies. 

Under democratic administration stu- 
dents should be allowed to participate 
in policy-making to the limit of their 
abilities—not as a generous gesture to 
youth, but because young people con- 
tribute thoughtfully and capably to delib- 
erations on matters within the range 
of their experience and understanding. 
Moreover, the experience of working 
with adults has great educational value 
for youth. Mature citizenship cannot be 
achieved thru juvenile activities alone. 


FOR NEXT MONTH 


Civic education cannot be made con- 
vincing and effective for students until 
the basis of evaluation is broadened to 
record progress toward the goal of good 
citizenship. Our next article will be de- 
voted to ways of adapting evaluation 
technics to objectives of civic education. 
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GANGEL of the 


SEVENTH IN A 
SERIES ON GREAT 
WOMEN EDUCATORS 


w a Civil War battlefield a young 

man lay critically wounded. With 

thousands of others he had lain 
for hours without care. Toward night a 
woman knelt at his side and drew the 
remnants of his blouse across his naked 
chest. With a cry he recognized his 
teacher from home, Miss Clara Barton. 
He threw his left arm around her neck 
and burying his face in the folds of her 
dress, wept like a child. 

“Don’t you know me?” he asked. 
‘Tm Charley Hamilton, who used to 
carry your satchel home from school.” 

As she dressed his wounds she saw 
that the mangled right arm would never 
carry a satchel again. 

Clara Barton, New England school 
teacher for twenty years, had cut thru 
red tape and tradition to make her way 
as a volunteer nurse directly to the battle- 
field. In the early days of the war, she 
had met troop trains of wounded. She 
saw men who had waited so long on 
stretchers that their feet had rotted off 
from gangrene. Many were near death 
from starvation. In the hospitals the 
U. S. Sanitary Commission was doing 
notable work as was Dorothea L. Dix, 
superintendent of nurses (see November 
1941 JOURNAL, page 241). But Clara Bar- 
ton saw that such relief must begin 
earlier—on the battlefield itself. 

For months she stormed against the 
preoccupied resistance of officials who 
looked suspiciously upon such an un- 
heard-of plan. Finally the pass was 
granted and thruout the war Miss Bar- 
ton “followed the cannon.” Once while 
she bent over a man to give him water, 
a bullet tore her sleeve and struck the 
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OBATTLEFIELU 


CLARA BARTON, 
TEACHER AND 
PHILANTHROPIST 


soldier dead. The wounded called her 
the “Angel of the Battlefield.” Later 
they were to join the world in honoring 
her as founder of the American Red 
Cross. 

Clara Barton was born Christmas 
Day, 1821, on a farm near Oxford, Mas- 
sachusetts. Her oldest sister was 17, her 
brothers 15 and 13, and her youngest 
sister “going on 11” when Clara was 
born. She later said: “I had in effect six 
fathers and mothers. They were a family 
of schoolteachers. All took charge of me; 
all educated me.” 

From her brother, David, she learned 
horseback riding and practical skills. He 
taught her how to throw a ball and how 
to drive nails. He taught her to avoid 
“granny knots” and to tie square knots 
(one of the first things the Red Cross 
First Aider learns today). 

Clara’s father, a prosperous farmer, 
had been an officer under General “Mad 
Anthony” Wayne. He loved to debate 
military tactics with Clara. “I never ad- 
dressed a colonel as captain, got my 
cavalry on foot or mounted my infan- 
try”—information to come in handy in 
Civil and Spanish-American War days. 

Home instruction did not stand in 
the way of “regular school” of two terms 
each year of three months each. When 
Clara was 11, David fell from the roof 
at a “barn raising” and was ill for two 
years. His favorite sister, Clara, became 
his nurse and acquired skill in the care 
of the sick which remained with her 
thruout life. She stayed indoors so much 
during these years that she became ab- 
normally shy and sensitive. Her mother 
asked a phrenologist (phrenology was 


a popular psychology of the day) what 
this girl could do in life. 

“The sensitive nature will always re- 
main,” was his estimate. “She will never 
exert herself for herself; she will suffer 
wrong first. But for others she will be 
perfectly fearless.” He advised her to 
become a teacher. 

Clara did up her hair, lengthened her 
skirts, and studied hard. “How well I 
the effort 
to look larger and older, the examina- 





remember the preparations 


tion by the learned committee of one 
clergyman, one lawyer, and one justice 
of the peace; the certificate with ‘excel- 
lent’ added at the close.” 

Her first school had 4o pupils from 4 
to 13 years of age. The older boys eyed 
her speculatively—they had run out her 
predecessor. At recess, to her pupils’ 
surprise, she joined them at play. Her 
skill in running, ball-pitching, and 
mumblepeg soon won their admiration. 
What she lacked in height—she was 
about five feet tall—she made up for in 
agility and strength. One of her pupils 
later described her as “radiant” in her 
bright green dress, and with shiny black 
hair and sparkling dark eyes. 

Until she was 29 years old she taught 
in New England’s common schools. 
She longed for further education “to 
be a better teacher” and attended the 
Liberal Institute at Clinton, New York. 
The next year she taught in private 
schools at Hightstown, New Jersey, and 
then went to nearby Bordentown. Here 
she was appalled by the number of boys 
loafing on the streets. She decided to 
make “nobody’s business my business.” 
She offered to teach without pay if the 
local school committee would open a 
public school. Against the opposition of 
the private schools, the committee re- 
fitted an old school, now a memorial 
to Miss Barton. Six boys appeared the 
first day. In a few years over 600 were 
enrolled in a new $4000 building. 

Miss Barton expected to continue as 
principal. But as she later said, “preju- 
dice is hard to eradicate.” Her friend 
Susan B. Anthony (see February 1942 
JouRNAL, page 49) was just beginning 
the 60-year struggle for woman suffrage 
and equality. In 1853 a big school, tho 
created by a woman, must be headed by 
a man. 

Miss Barton suffered a nervous break- 
down and loss of her voice. She resigned 
and went to Washington, D. C., where 
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she became one of the first women 
clerks in the Patent Office. The men 
resented the encroachment of women. 
They would line up in the halls, blow 
smoke in the women’s faces, and give 
cat-calls. “I walked rapidly, seeing only 
my boots,” was Clara’s comment. 

She was 40 years old when the Civil 
War broke out and she became a volun- 
teer nurse. On the battlefield she was 
constantly besieged to carry messages. A 
wounded boy would put a crumpled 
paper in her hand and say, “Will you 
write my mother? She'll be waiting.” 
After the war, with President Lincoln’s 
approval, she set up an Office of Cor- 
respondence with Friends of the Missing 
Men of the U. S. Army. 

For several years she lectured on “War 
without Tinsel.” In 1868 when she 
rose to address an audience at Portland, 
Maine, her voice again failed and her 
doctor ordered her to Europe for a rest. 

In Switzerland she met Dr. Louis 
Appia, member of the International 
Committee of the Red Cross, who asked 
her why the United States had not 
joined. Miss Barton confessed she had 
never heard of the Red Cross, altho she 
later learned that Dr. Henry W. Bel- 
lows, head of the Sanitary Commission, 
had urged the United States to join. 
She asked the purpose of the Red Cross. 

“It is an organization planned by 
Henri Dunant, a Swiss, for the relief of 
suffering during wars,” Dr. Appiareplied. 
“In the Red Cross we have an agree- 
ment so that, when war strikes, some of 
the needless cruelties can be prevented.” 

Miss Barton listened intently while 
he told how every nation had been 
invited to send a delegate to Geneva to 
consider this problem; how each dele- 
gate was given an international treaty 
for his country to sign, providing among 
other things that hospitals and patients 
are to be treated as neutrals. “Twenty- 
two nations have signed but to make 
the Red Cross effective all must join.” 

As they talked, Miss Barton noticed 
the small red cross Dr. Appia wore. He 
explained that since the first convention 
had been held in Switzerland, the Red 
Cross took its emblem and hence its 
name from the Swiss flag reversed to a 
red cross on a white field. “Yours is a 
magnificent plan—one hospital flag for 
all people,” Miss Barton said. She prom- 
ised to work for ratification of the Ge- 
neva Treaty in her own country. 
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But before she returned home the 
Franco-Prussian War broke out. Red 
Cross officers invited Miss Barton to go 
with them to the front. She saw that 
while war was as cruel and wasteful as 
in America, yet because of the Red Cross 
there was food for the sick and trained 
people to give them care. 

After the bombardment of Strassburg, 
Miss Barton spent eight months in the 
shattered city setting up workshops for 
women whose menfolks were fighting 
in the war. To the freezing people of 
Paris, after the siege, she brought over 
40,000 garments made by the women of 
Strassburg. She was everywhere hailed 
as a heroine. 

In 1873 she returned to the United 
States. Her health again failed and for 
some years she was an invalid. In 1877 
she began to write and lecture on the 
Red Cross. For some years Washing- 
ton officialdom remained indifferent to 
her plan, saying that the United States 
would never have another war and that 
the Monroe Doctrine would not permit 
us to sign the Geneva Treaty. 


The first encouragement came from 
President Garfield, who had known 


Miss Barton as a Civil War nurse. His | 


Secretary of State wrote May 21, 1881, 
that he would recommend adherence to 
the Treaty. That night fifty friends of 
Miss Barton met at her home in Wash- 
ington and organized “The Association 
of the American Red Cross,” electing 
her president. Garfield’s death delayed 
action by the government, but in 1882, 
on President Arthur’s recommendation, 
the United States ratified the Treaty. 

In other countries the Red Cross was 
organized only to relieve the horrors of 
war. Miss Barton insisted that the Red 
Cross should give help at all public dis- 
asters, whether in war or peace. Her 
plan, known as the “American Amend- 
ment,” was later adopted by the Inter- 
national Red Cross. 

Clara Barton was now to give nearly 
a quarter-century to the work of the 
Red Cross in the field. In 1882 Missis- 
sippi flood victims blessed the bright red 
crossed flag which meant food and sup- 
plies. For five months in 1889 she and 
her helpers dispensed nearly half a mil- 
lion dollars worth of food and clothing 
to destitute survivors of the flood at 
Johnstown, Pennsylvania. She aided 
famine sufferers in Russia and Armenia. 
During the Spanish-American War she 


was in command of a ship loaded with 
medicine and supplies for Cuba. She 
was in Havana when the battleship 
Maine was blown up and cabled to 
Washington: “I am with the wounded.” 

When she was 80 years old, she 
brought Red Cross aid to Galveston, 
Texas, in the tidal wave disaster of 1900, 
The same year the Federal Charter, 
which she had long desired for the Red 
Cross, was granted by Congress. 

Her name was honored thruout the 
world. She had jeweled decorations 
from the Sultan of Turkey, the Czar 
of Russia, the German Emperor. Five 
times she had represented the United 
States at Red Cross conferences abroad. 

But people began to wonder why she 
did not retire. A few whispered that a 
younger person should be president. In 
1904 a general reorganization took place 
under a new Congressional Charter. 
Miss Barton resigned as president. For 
her the new system demanding that she 
work under a board of control was tem- 
peramentally impossible. For 33 years 
she had been a “lone eagle.” But she was 
not inactive. She organized the National 
First Aid Association, now an important 
part of the Red Cross program. She 
died on April 12, 1912, at the age of gt. 

Today the Red Cross task is twofold— 
to aid the morale of the armed forces 
and to safeguard the life and health of 
the civilian population. Instruction in 
nutrition, home nursing, first aid, swim- 
ming and life saving, is carried on in 
thousands of communities. More than 
ten million Americans are banded to- 
gether under “humanity’s flag.” Junior 
Red Cross has an enrolment of 9,749,053 
young Americans of school age. 

Red Cross workers of today find re- 
newed inspiration in Clara Barton’s life 
of service. One day a friend asked Miss 
Barton about her first experiences as an 
army nurse. “You were frail and unused 
to the sight of suffering. How could 
you bear all that you had to see?” 

“By forgetting myself utterly. That is 
the only way. You must never so much 
as think whether you like it or not, 
whether it is bearable or not; you must 
never think of anything except the need 
and how to meet it. Then God gives the 
strength and the thing that seemed 
impossible is done.” 

—E.eanor C. Fisrpurn and MILprep 
SANDISON FENNER, members of THE 
Journat staff. 
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HOW ENGLISH YOUTH ARE 
HELPING WIN THE WAR 


L. D. GRESH 


Director, Student Work Program 
of NYA, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 


war is one in which every man, 

woman, and child has a part to 
play. There is considerable likelihood 
that it will be a long war. Mr. 
Churchill’s promise of “blood, sweat, 
and tears” for his people may have real 
meaning for us. 

What part can boys and girls take? 
Probably the best answer may be seen 
by looking at some of the tremendously 
important things being done in Eng- 
land by boys and girls between four- 
teen and eighteen. These young people, 
as members of youth groups forming 
units of the Youth Service Corps, are 
recognized by the government as a part 
of the National Service. 

Local youth committees have been set 
up at local government expense. Thru 
the efforts of one such committee in 
East Suffolk, a Youth Service Corps 
was instituted. The idea spread and 
today all groups such as Scouts and 
Young Farmers Clubs, are asked to 
form squads in the corps. Squads vary 
in size from three to fifty. Work assign- 
ments cover every branch of service. 

The Boy Scout and the Girl Guide 
groups constitute important squads in 
every local unit of the Youth Service 
Corps. Many scouts have lost their lives 
in raids. Many have been decorated for 
bravery. Their work includes: 


Posi Roosevelt has said that this 


Manning first aid and ambulance posts 

Manning air raid precaution (ARP) posts 

Manning fire warden posts 

Looking after air raid shelters, feeding and 
rest centers 

Assisting with stretcher bearing 

Assisting at telephone switchboards 

Serving as fire fighting patrols 

Constructing bomb resisting shelters 

Amusing young children during raids 

Looking after old and crippled people 
Girl Guides, in addition, have assign- 

ments such as the following: 

Knitting and mending for the forces 

Hospital and canteen work 

Helping with evacuees 


Gardening, fruit and vegetable packing 
Food preservation 


Local units of the Young Farmers 
Clubs collaborate closely with the local 
War Agricultural Committee. These 
young people have undertaken a great 
deal of useful farming and vegetable 
growing. Their work in land reclama- 
tion has been noteworthy. The clubs re- 
ceive a grant from the Ministry of Agri- 
culture. During the summers of 1940 
and 1941 eight thousands boys worked 
for farmers during school vacations. 
Camps are set up for them, and rations 
and rail fares provided. The boys get 
a small hourly wage from the farmer 
for whom they work. This year the 
Ministry of Agriculture asked the 
schools to give sparetime instruction in 
preparation for summer work. The 
Ministry of Agriculture has also insti- 
tuted a scheme for training boys from 
elementary schools on selected farms, 
where the boys receive free board and 
lodging and pocket money. 

The Civil Defense Cadet Corps is a 
training organization for youth from 
fifteen to eighteen years. These boys 
are first trained in every branch of air 
raid precaution work and then given 
specialized training in food growing, 
sanitation work, or any branch for which 
they have volunteered. 

The Girls Cadet Corps is also a train- 
ing program, in which the YWCA has 
taken an active part. Instruction is given 
in first aid, telegraphy, service routine. 
Those cadets who complete the training 
are enrolled in the civil defense services. 

The Junior Military Training Corps 
was set up to give military instruction 
in drill, tactics, and field intelligence to 
boys still in school. The corps is offi- 
cially affiliated with the Home Guard, 
of which the boys become members at 
seventeen. Boys of sixteen may be taken 
on by the Home Guard as messengers 
or for noncombatant jobs. Preliminary 
work is also offered for boys of sixteen 
and over who wish to prepare for the 
Royal Air Force. 

The schools—These boys and girls are 
still in school and the success of the 





work of most of the groups mentioned is 
closely related to the work of the schools. 
Nearly every locality has its coordinat- 
ing youth committee previously men- 
tioned, and the board of education re- 
pays 50 percent of the local authority’s 
expenses for the committee’s work. In 
Britain the local school head is a super- 
intendent of education, not merely a 
superintendent of schools. As an import- 
ant member of the Local Youth Com- 
mittee his concern is the welfare of all 
juveniles in his community when they 
are outside as well as in school. 

The Emergency Training Centers 
(ETC) set up during the depression are 
functioning both in school and college 
buildings and in industrial establish- 
ments. Eight weeks’ courses in indus- 
trial training are offered, with another 
eight weeks of auxiliary training in fac- 
tories. Pay is given during training. 

In many schools Cadet Corps are set 
up under the direction of the Mechan- 
ized Transport Corps for training girls 
in whatever branch of the four great 
women’s services they wish to enter. 

With every available adult man and 
woman working overtime turning out 
the goods needed by the fighting forces, 
or serving in the forces, it has devolved 
upon these youngsters to perform scores 
of services which we in America think 
of as being properly adult responsibili- 
ties. We thrill at the devotion and hero- 
ism of these British youth and pray that 
they may soon see the dawn of a new 
day in which they and American youth 
can display those same high qualities 
of service in a world at peace. 
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Do Your Pupils Need More Books? 


AVE YOU EVER 
gone exploring 
for treasure in 


your public library— 
treasure that you could 
take back to the chil- 
dren in your classes? 
Have you learned to 
know, by name and 
personality, the  chil- 
dren’s librarians who help your pupils 
to select their books? Have you ever 
drunk tea, attended meetings, worked 
on committees, with those librarians? If 
you have, you represent that growing 
number of teachers who are learning 
really to use the public library as an ally 
in their teaching. At the same time, you 
are giving the public library the oppor- 
tunity to be of direct service to your 
pupils. 


CHILDHOOD IS THE GOLDEN AGE FOR 
READING 


Teachers are so pressed for time that 
it would be easy for them to excuse 
themselves for failure to make contacts 
with the library and to keep up with 
children’s books. But, after all, it still 
would be a real failure. Childhood is the 
golden age for reading and for establish- 
ing permanent habits of reading. Read- 
ing, perhaps more than anything else 
that children learn in school, lays the 
foundation for lifelong learning. The 
teacher cannot leave the job unfinished. 
Having taught children to read, the re- 
sponsibility remains for guiding them 
into the world of books and for helping 
them to use well their choice years of 
youthful reading. 

In this service the teacher and the 
librarian should work hand in hand; 
neither can do as well alone as both can 
do together. The fortunate teacher is 
the one who has not one librarian, but 
two, to help her—the school librarian 
and the public librarian. 


SCHOOL LIBRARIES CANNOT DO THE 
WHOLE TASK 


There are not enough school libraries. 
And the ones that do exist often are not 
well supported. When school libraries 
are missing or inadequate, the teacher 





will be most dependent 
on the public library 
for materials and advice. 
Even when school li- 
braries are well staffed 
and well equipped, there 
still is need for coopera- 
tion with the public li- 
brary. Pupils go there 
for leisuretime reading, 
for reference work after school hours, 
for story hours, and for vacation reading. 
Teachers should encourage such library 
habits, so that young people will con- 
tinue their education thru the library 
when school and college days are over. 


SCHOOLS AND PUBLIC LIBRARIES WORKING 
TOGETHER IN SCHOOL LIBRARY SERVICE 


Some people believe that when there 
is a public library, there is no need for 
separate school libraries. Some say that 
school libraries should be branches of 
the public library. Others say that the 
board of education should provide 
school libraries. 

The Joint Committee of the NEA and 
the ALA feels very sure that school 
libraries are needed, and that there 
should be close personal cooperation 
between the teachers and the public 
librarian, whether the board of educa- 
tion or the public library provides the 
school libraries. 

The Joint Committee, with the help 
of the NEA Research Division, recently 
has made a study of cooperation be- 
tween schools and public libraries in 
nearly a hundred cities. As a first step 
it drew up a list of principles of school 
library service as an ideal toward which 
the cooperation should be directed. Then 
it secured information from the places 
where schools and libraries 
were known to be working 
together effectively. Both the 
list of principles and the de- 
scription of cooperative activi- 
ties are included in the report 
of the study [Schools and Pub- 
lic Libraries Working To- 
gether in School Library Serv- 
ice. Joint Committee of the 
NEA and the ALA. Wash- 
ington: NEA, 1941. 64p. 25¢.] 





MARTHA M. PARKS 


Director, Division of School Libraries 
Tennessee Department of Education: 
Chairman, 1940-41, Joint Committee 
of the National Education Association 
and the American Library Association 


Teachers will use this report as a 
source of ideas in improving book serv- 
ice for their own pupils. For example, 
the following checklist on using the 
public library has been suggested, on 
the basis of only a few of the practical 
suggestions given in the bulletin: 


MAKING THE MOST OF THE PUBLIC LIBRARY 


[Can you answer “Yes” to each of these 
questions? ] 


[1] Have you spent an hour in the 
library during the past month? 

[2] Are you acquainted with the librar- 
ian so that you know one another’s names 
and special professional interests? 

[3] Do you know which pupils have 
library cards, and do you urge their use? 

[4] Do your pupils have opportunity in 
their classwork to discuss and criticize the 
library books they have been reading? 

[5] Have you, within the past month, 
discussed with the librarian the reading 
needs of some individual pupil? 

[6] Have you, within the past month, 
read a new book for children or youth? 

[7] Have the pupils in your class been 
taught how to use a library card catalog? 

[8] Do your pupils know how to use 
periodical indexes such as Readers’ Guide? 

[9] Do you borrow library books for 
classroom use on the subjects that pupils 
are emphasizing in their classwork? 

[10] Do you make it a rule to notify the 
librarian when your class begins a topic 
that demands extra library service? 


Both the public library and the school 
library can help you if you will think of 
them and use them as willing partners. 
The Joint Committee found in 
its study that when schools and 
public library are working to- 
gether most effectively, the 
teachers, the public librarians, 
and the school librarians are 
keenly aware of the work the 
others are doing. Anything that 
strengthens these bonds of per- 
sonal understanding adds di- 
rectly to the usefulness of all li- 
brary service to children. 
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Selections tor 
Memorizing 


GRADE ONE 


ARRANGED BY THE TEACHERS OF THE FREE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
OF BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 


THis LEAFLET—One of a series of six for the elementary school—is designed 
to be put into the hands of the children as their own treasured possession. 
Thru the cooperation of Superintendent Charles B. Glenn of Birmingham, 
Alabama, the selections have been made by committees of the teachers of 
the Birmingham public schools, working under the chairmanship of Foster 
Ansley, principal of the Barrett and Curry Schools and chairman of the 
Library and Literature Committee. The work has been done under the 
general direction of L. Frazer Banks, assistant superintendent of the Bir- 
mingham schools and NEA State Director for Alabama. Suggestions are 
invited for the improvement of the list and will be carefully considered. 
Such suggestions for other selections to be included should indicate what 
material is to be omitted to make place for the new. These poems will be 
available after March 15 as Personal Growth Leaflet 191. 


GOLDEN KEYS 


A bunch of golden keys is mine 


To make each day with gladness shine. 


“Good morning” is the golden key 
That unlocks every day for me. 


When at the table, “If you please” 
I take from off my bunch of keys. 


When friends give anything to me 
T use my little “Thank you” key. 


“Excuse me”—“Beg your pardon” too 
If by some mistake some harm I do. 


When evening comes, “Goodnight,” I 
say 


And close the door of each glad day. 


With a golden ring these keys I bind 
This motto—“Be ye kind.” 


I'll often use each golden key 
And then a child polite I’ll be. 


—Author Unknown 


THE GOLDEN RULE 


Be you to others kind and true, 
As you’d have others be to you. 


KINDNESS GARDEN 


Kind hearts are the gardens. 
Kind thoughts are the roots. 

Kind words are the blossoms. 
Kind deeds are the fruits. 


LITTLE THINGS COUNT 


Little drops of water, 
Little grains of sand, 

Make the mighty ocean 
And the pleasant land. 


Little deeds of kindness, 
Little words of love, 

Help to make earth happy 
Like the Heaven above. 


—Julia Fletcher Carney 


RAIN 


The rain is raining all around, 
It falls on field and tree, 

It rains on the umbrellas here, 
And on the ships at sea. 


—Robert Louis Stevenson 


COPYRIGHT, CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


CRADLE HYMN 


Away in a manger, no crib for a bed, 

The little Lord Jesus lay down His 
sweet head 

The stars in the bright sky looked down 
where He lay, 

The little Lord Jesus asleep on the hay. 


The cattle are lowing, the baby awakes, 

But little Lord Jesus, no crying He 
makes. 

I love Thee, Lord Jesus! look down 
from the sky, 

And stay by my cradle till morning is 
nigh. —Martin Luther 


Thirty days hath September, 

April, June, and November; 

All the rest have thirty-one 

Save February, which alone 

Has twenty-eight; but one day more 
We add to it one year in four. 


EVENING HYMN 


God that madest Earth and Heaven, 
Darkness and light! 
Who the day for toil hast given, 
For rest the night! 
May Thine Angel guards defend us, 
Slumber sweet Thy mercy send us, 
Holy dreams and hopes attend us, 
This livelong night! 
—Reginald Heber 


GOOD NIGHT! 


Good night! Good night! 
Far flies the light; 
But still God’s love 
Shall flame above, 
Making all bright. 
Good night! Good night! 


—Victor Hugo 


THE COW 


The friendly cow all red and white, 
I love with all my heart: 

She gives me cream with all her might, 
To eat with apple-tart. 


She wanders lowing here and there, 
And yet she cannot stray, 

All in the pleasant open air, 
And pleasant light of day. 


And blown by all the winds that pass 
And wet with all the showers, 

She walks among the meadow grass 
And eats the meadow flowers. 


—Robert Louis Stevenson 


COPYRIGHT, CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
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I LIKE LITTLE PUSSY 


I like little pussy, 

Her coat is so warm; 
And if I don’t hurt her 
She'll do me no harm. 


So I'll not pull her tail, 
Nor drive her away, 
But pussy and I 
Very gently will play. 


T'll pat little pussy, 

And then she will purr, 
And thus show her thanks 
For my kindness to her. 


—Jane Taylor 


WHO HAS SEEN THE WIND? 


Who has seen the wind? 
Neither I nor you: 

But when the leaves hang trembling 
The wind is passing thru. 


Who has seen the wind? 
Neither you nor I: 
But when the trees bow down their 
heads 
The wind is passing by. 


—Christina Georgina Rossetti 


Early to bed and early to rise 
Makes a man healthy, wealthy, and wise. 


THE LITTLE ELF 


I met a little elf-man, once, 
Down where the lilies blow. 

I asked him why he was so small, 
And why he didn’t grow. 


He slightly frowned, and with his eye 
He looked me thru and thru. 

“I’m quite as big for me,” said he, 
“As you are big for you.” 


—lohn Kendrick Bangs 


COPYRIGHT, D. APPLETON-CENTURY COMPANY 


TIME TO RISE 


A birdie with a yellow bill 

Hopped upon the window sill, 

Cocked his shining eye and said: 

“Ain’t you ’shamed, you sleepy-head!” 
—Robert Louis Stevenson 


COPYRIGHT, CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


Jack and Jill went up the hill, 
To fetch a pail of water; 

Jack fell down, and broke his crown, 
And Jill came tumbling after. 





To Parents and Teachers 


CHILDREN GROW IN SPIRIT AND IN 
mental power by what they retain. 
It is not enough merely to read. 
Learning by heart is essential. Such 
learning can be made delightful. 
Children love beauty and have a nat- 
ural feeling for rhythm and rime 
which grows with cultivation. New 
words that are not too difficult ap- 
peal to them. Selections can be fixed 
in memory by going over them aloud 
again and again, sometimes two or 
more reciting together. Help the child 
to understand the meaning of the 
words and to catch the feeling of 
the author. Have memory exercises 
when the child is at his best and 
keep a happy atmosphere. As new 
selections are learned, go back and 
recite the old ones until a child in 
the upper grades can recite easily 
all the selections learned earlier. The 
taste for poetry and fine prose thus 
developed will remain thruout life 
as a priceless heritage. 





MARY HAD A LITTLE LAMB 


Mary had a little lamb, 
Its fleece was white as snow; 
And everywhere that Mary went, 
The lamb was sure to go. 


He followed her to school one day, 
That was against the rule; 

It made the children laugh and play, 
To see a lamb at school. 


And so the teacher turned him out, 
And still he lingered near, 

And waited patiently about, 
Till Mary did appear. 


And then he ran to her, and laid 
His head upon her arm, 

As if he said, “I’m not afraid; 
You'll save me from all harm.” 


“What makes the lamb love Mary so?” 
The eager children cry. 

“Oh! Mary loves the lamb, you know,’ 
The teacher did reply. 


—Sarah Josepha Hale 


J 


MOTHER GOOSE JINGLES AND 
NURSERY RIMES 


As I was going to St. Ives, 

I met a man with seven wives; 
Every wife had seven sacks; 

Every sack had seven cats; 

Every cat had seven kits— 

Kits, cats, sacks, and wives, 

How many were going to St. Ives? 


(Answer—one) 


Three blind mice! See how they run! 

They all ran after the farmer’s wife, 

Who cut off their tails with the carving 
knife! 

Did you ever see such a thing in your 
life ? 

Three blind mice! 


Baa! baa! black sheep! 
Have you any wool? 
Yes, sir; yes, sir, 
Three bags full; 
One for my master, 
One for my dame, 
And one for the little boy 
That lives in the lane. 


Birds of a feather flock together, 
And so will pigs and swine; 
Rats and mice will have their choice 

And so will I have mine. 


Ding dong bell, 

Pussy’s in the well! 

Who put her in? 

Little Johnny Green. 

Who pulled her out? 

Big Johnny Stout. 

What a naughty boy was that 

To try to drown poor pussy cat, 
Who never did him any harm, 

Who killed the mice in his father’s barn! 


Pat-a-cake, pat-a-cake, baker’s man! 

“So I will, master, as fast as I can.” 
Pat it, and prick it, and mark it with T, 
Toss it in the oven for Tommy and me. 


Bye, baby bunting, 

Daddy’s gone a-hunting, 

To get a little rabbit skin 

To wrap the baby bunting in. 


Little boy blue, come blow your horn; 

The sheep’s in the meadow, the cow’s 
in the corn; 

Where’s the little boy that tends the 
sheep? 

He’s under the haycock, fast asleep. 

Go wake him, go wake him. Oh, no, 
not I; 

For if I awake him, he'll certainly cry. 


Little Jack Horner sat in the corner, 
Eating a Christmas pie; 
He put in his thumb, and he took out 
a plum, 


And said, “What a good boy am I!” 


a a ae 
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Summer Conferences of NEA Departments 


Classroom Teachers 


FTER HOLDING two successful sum- 
A mer study conferences, the NEA 
Department of Classroom Teachers is 
convinced that such conferences meet 
the need of teachers who wish to 
spend two weeks with fellow teachers 
in a planned program providing in- 
spiration for meeting teaching prob- 
lems, recreation, and college credits. 

Such a program has been planned 
for the summer study conference to be 
held at the University of Denver (Col- 
orado), July 6-17, 1942, sponsored by 
this Department and the University 
in cooperation with the Colorado Wo- 
man’s College. Katy V. Anthony, pres- 
ident, and Eleanor F. Edmiston, sec- 
retary, of the Department are confer- 
ence directors. Irwin O. Addicott of 
the University is local director, as- 
sisted by Vivienne Worley, president, 
Denver Classroom Teachers Associa- 
tion. 

Theme—“Meeting Our Responsibil- 
ities as Classroom Teachers.” 

Conference plan—Mornings will be 
devoted to visiting the demonstration 
school of the Denver Summer Work- 
shop; attending clinics on practical 
problems of teachers; and making 
tours to community resources. After- 
noons will be devoted to lectures and 
discussions by wellknown educators. 

Library facilities of the Colorado 
Woman’s College, the University of 
Denver, and the University Curricu- 
lum Laboratory will be available. 

Recreation and trips—The Univer- 
sity is planning tours and supper par- 
ties in the mountains; a visit to the 
famous Red Rocks Park Amphi- 
theatre; a night at the Central City 
Play Festival. 

Housing will be in the Colorado 
Woman’s College dormitories. Hous- 
ing on this college campus may be 
had for the NEA convention, June 28- 
July 3, just before the conference, by 
teachers who make reservations with 
the Department by May 15, 1942. Cost 
of a room during the NEA conven- 
tion will be $7.50 per person. 

Cost of the conference, July 6-17— 
board, room, and university fees—will 
be $50. Residents of the vicinity living 
at home may enrol for $25. 

College credit—Two semester hours 
or three quarter hours may be earned. 


Supervisors and [irectors 
of Instruction 


| pee NEA Department of Supervis- 
ors and Directors of Instruction will 
sponsor three conferences during the 
summer—conferences open to super- 
visors, directors of instruction, admin- 
istrators, teachers, parents, or others 
interested in two weeks of study, dis- 
cussion, and recreation. 

Conference on Human Develop- 
ment and Education—Chicago, July 
27-August 7. Sponsored with the Com- 
mission on Teacher Education of the 
American Council on Education, and 
the University of Chicago. Leader: 
Daniel Prescott. 

For two years the Commission on 
Teacher Education has been collecting 
and interpreting facts on child growth. 
Conference members will have oppor- 
tunity to work with those who have 
made the investigations. There will be 
opportunities for group discussion; 
creative work in the art studio; visits 
to laboratory schools and museums; 
theater parties; sightseeing excursions. 

The School as the Community— 
Florence, Alabama, July 13-24. Spon- 
sored with State Teachers College, 
Florence. Leader: Morris Mitchell. 

This college is at Muscle Shoals, 
heart of the TVA area. Conference 
participants will center their study on 
the TVA—up-to-the-minute democ- 
racy in action. Conference members 
will be encouraged to pursue their in- 
terests in terms of local and regional 
resources. Plans include study-trips, 
conferences, seminars, fishing, cycling, 
swimming, and horseback riding. 

Group Planning and Problem Solv- 
ing—Estes Park, Colorado, July 6-17. 
Sponsored with the University of Den- 
ver. Leader: Wilhelmina Hill. 

High in the Rockies, at the Asso- 
ciation Camp of the YMCA, confer- 
ence participants will have two weeks 
of vacation combined with oppor- 
tunity to study and work with others 
of similar interests. The program will 
allow participants to practice the prin- 
ciples of cooperative planning being 
studied. Recreational opportunities in- 
clude tennis, hiking, archery, and na- 
ture study. Housing will be in cabins 
of the Association Camp. 

For further information, write Ruth 
Cunningham, address below. 


Elementary-School Principals 


Grom Annual Conference on Ele- 
mentary Education—The Univer- 
sity of Colorado has honored the NEA 
Department of Elementary School 
Principals by inviting the 1942 confer- 
ence group to meet with it at Boulder 
to enjoy a rich experience in education 
and recreation. The conference will 
last two weeks, July 6-17, 1942. 

Theme—“The Language Arts in the 
Elementary School.” 

The program will provide for lec- 
tures, panel discussions, and opportu- 
nity to visit the Summer School Work- 
shop in the forenoon. In the afternoon 
there will be seminars dealing with 
problems and technics in the language 
arts, oral and silent reading, children’s 
literature, oral and written composi- 
tion, methods of teaching spelling, cre- 
ative writing, and radio listening. 

Instructors in the general session 
and in the seminars will include the 
regular staff members of the School of 
Education, nationally known visiting 
summer school professors, and other 
leaders in elementary education. 

Recreational opportunities abound. 
Sunset Circle, the famous outdoor thea- 
ter on the top of Flagstaff Mountain; 
Boulder Canyon; Rocky Mountain 
National Park; Estes Park; Grand 
Lake; and Moffatt Tunnel; Central 
City (former ghost town and lately 
revived mining town, now famous 
for its opera); and the Arapaho Gla- 
cier are all accessible. The University 
will plan trips at reasonable rates. 

Tuition and credit—The College of 
Education will give two quarter hours 
of credit. Fee for tuition is $17. 

Housing accommodations—The first 
two hundred members enrolled for 
the conference can be housed in one 
of the university dormitories. The cost 
of room and board for the two weeks 
will be approximately $30. Therefore, 
the tuition, room, and meals combined 
will cost approximately $47. Other 
members of the conference may be 
housed in fraternity and _ sorority 
houses, hotels, tourist camps, and pri- 
vate homes at somewhat higher prices. 

There are still available a few dor- 
mitory reservations. To secure one, 
send a $5 check (made payable to the 
University of Colorado) to Miss Eva 
G. Pinkston, address below. 
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Write to these NEA Departments at 1201 Sixteenth Street Northwest, Washington, D. C. 
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Health in Schools 


Health is indeed a precious thing, to 
recover and preserve which we undergo 
any misery, drink bitter potions, freely 
give our goods.—Robert Burton. 


young selectees in the present Amer- 

ican Army were in school, the na- 
tion was spending 3% billion dollars 
to cure and to prevent illness. That 
amount was a billion dollars more than 
the nation was spending on public ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. 

Today there is much discussion of the 
number of young men rejected for phys- 
ical disabilities under the Selective Serv- 
ice Act. What proportion of these unfit 
youth would have been ready for army 
service if some of the money spent each 
year to cure disease had been used to 
follow-up and to drive home many of 
the health lessons taught in school? 

This is the second time in 25 years 
that the American people have faced 
this question. In 1917 many thousands 
of young men were declared unfit for 
military service. At that time strong 
sentiment developed for federal aid to 
education for the purpose of strengthen- 
ing school health programs, but nothing 
came of it. With the passing of the 
emergency, public demand for major 
emphasis upon preventive health thru 
education definitely declined. 

In spite of much apathy on the part of 
the American people the foresight of 
teachers led to many advances. Physical 
examinations were widespread; class 
instruction was vitalized; opportunities 
for athletics and recreation increased. 
There is clear evidence that under the 
impetus of school activities and the gen- 
eral rise in the standard of living Ameri- 
can youth on the average are physically 
superior to youth of two decades ago. 

But the schools have faced many im- 
pediments to health education. In some 
parts of the country financial limitations 
prevented teachers from organizing 
systematic health programs. Individual 
pupil guidance and follow-up procedures 
were often entirely absent. A surprising 
number of parents have been indifferent 
to the necessity of correcting disabilities 


Tone YEARS AGO, when most of the 





Commission on Health in Schools 


revealed by the physical examinations 
of their children. Many families lacked 
the income necessary to pay for medical 
care. Distorted ideas as to the relative 
importance of things led families to use 
large portions of their incomes for the 
mechanical gadgets of modern life. Ade- 
quate public and private health services 
have not always been available. 

Sensing the need for a reconsideration 
of school health procedures, the Ameri- 
can Association of School Administra- 
tors selected Health in Schools as the 
subject for its 1942 yearbook. For two 
years a competent commission has been 
at work on the report. Officially the 
volume was presented and discussed at 
the convention in San Francisco, Feb- 
ruary 21-26. It is now available for gen- 
eral distribution. 

This yearbook deals comprehensively 
with health education in elementary and 
secondary schools. It presents a longtime 
constructive view of the school’s part 
in promoting the health of the nation 
and explores the possibilities of coopera- 
tion with non-school agencies in im- 
proving community health. Methods 
of teaching, the control of communi- 
cable disease, first aid, pupil guidance, 
mental hygiene, the role of physical edu- 
cation, and legal problems are among 
the topics discussed. Attention is given 
to procedures that safeguard the health 


of teachers. A directory of health agen- 
cies and their services and lists of tests 
and books complete the volume. 

Health in Schools, a book of 544 pages 
with 11 full-page illustrations, sells for 
$2 per copy. 


COMMISSION ON HEALTH IN SCHOOLS 


Superintendent John L. Bracken, Clay- 
ton, Missouri, chairman 

W. W. Bauer, M.D., director, Bureau of 
Health Education, American Medical 
Association, Chicago, Illinois 

Margaret Bell, M.D., F.A.C.P., Univer- 
sity of Michigan, Ann Arbor 

Robert G. Bernreuter, Pennsylvania 
State College, State College, Pennsyl- 
vania 

John E. Burke, M.D., assistant superin- 
tendent of schools, Schenectady, New 
York 

Superintendent A. C. Flora, Columbia, 
South Carolina 

Superintendent William J. Hamilton, 
Oak Park, Illinois 

Daniel J. Kelly, Binghamton, New York 

Bernice Moss, State Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction, Salt Lake City, Utah 

C. E. Turner, Dr. P.H., Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts 

Charles C. Wilson, M.D., Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New York, 
New York 
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Science Service 


This aerial photo is of Denver’s new open-air amphitheatre in the Park of the Red 
Rocks, 14 miles southwest of the city in the foothills of the Rockies. Present plans are 
to hold one session of the forthcoming NEA Convention June 28-July 2, in this amphi- 
theatre. The convention will deal with the problems of the schools in wartime and of 


the reconstruction to follow. 


New Hawaiian Secretary 


James R. McDonough has been ap- 
pointed executive secretary of the Ha- 
waii Education Association, replacing Earl 
L. McTaggart, who has become Direc- 

tor of Pupil Per- 

sonnel and Ac- 
counting in the 

Department of 

Public Instruction, 

Honolulu. Mr. 

McDonough will 

also be acting 

NEA Director for 
. Hawaii, in place 


of Mr. McTaggart. 





William B. Jack 


William B. Jack, for many years super- 
intendent of schools in Portland, Maine, 
and NEA State Director for Maine, died 
on January 8, 1942. 
A local newspaper 
editorial said: 
“His was a valu- 
able life, not only 
to his community 
but also to the 
world, for his in- 
fluence for good, 





upon the lives of countless hundreds of 
pupils and of former pupils now scattered 
to the ends of the earth, was incalculable.” 


New Life Members Received 


in January 


Kentucky—Jefhie C. Davis 
Pennsytvania—Albert L. Billig, Donald 
Ashcraft Hilsee 


WasHincTton—H. Paul Tompkins 


National Committee on Education 
and Defense Activities 


yy Tue National Committee on Educa- 
tion and Defense of the NEA and the 
American Council on Education has rec- 
ommended that the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation immediately appoint a staff of at 
least four persons to work in the fields of 
health, physical 
education, and 
recreation. It is 
also recommended 
that state depart- 
ments of educa- 
tion provide 
trained people to 
assist the schools 
in the develop- 
ment of programs 
in these fields. 


The National Committee on Education 
and Defense has been considering the part 
that college women can play in the de. 
fense program. The subcommittee on col- 
lege women and defense has prepared and 
circulated among women’s colleges a list 
of defense activities in which women may 
participate. The subcommittee on voca- 
tional training has now been directed to 
study all activities at all age levels in 
which women, young and old, may par- 
ticipate in the war effort and the type of 
training that they will need to do this 
effectively. 

The National Committee on Education 
and Defense has also appointed subcom- 
mittees to consider [1] the problems of 
educational reconstruction in the United 
States and [2] the broader problems of 
the contributions education in the United 
States can make to the problems of world 
reconstruction. 


Salary Increases To Meet Rising 
Costs of Living 


sy The NEA Research Division has begun 
to receive replies to a postcard inquiry on 
salaries, sent to cities Over 10,000 in popu- 
lation. The first four days’ replies, includ- 
ing only states east of the Rockies, came 
from 516 cities. 

Fifty-one of these cities report that some 
special salary adjustment, over and above 
regular schedule increments, was made 
when schools began last September. In 84 
cities there has been some special adjust- 
ment since September, thru a flat monthly 
or annual bonus on all salaries (27 cities); 
a percentage bonus (27 cities), or other ad- 
justment (30 cities, including graduated 
bonuses, new salary schedules, and final 
restoration of depression cuts). In 18 addi- 
tional cities, mostly in New England, spe- 
cial increases have been voted by school 
authorities, subject to final action by the 
town meeting or other agency. These 154 
cities that report salary increases are located 
in 30 different states. 

Reports from 131 cities say that “in- 
creases are under consideration,” “com- 
mittee is studying the problem,” “expect 
10 percent bonus, will decide in March,” 
and similar statements [Cont. on p. 95] 


TREND OF THE NATIONAL BUDGET 
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Schools Can Promote Physical Fitness 


ically fit when he is free from de- 

fects and infections; practices good 
mental hygiene; and has the knowledge, 
skills, strength, and endurance to engage 
successfully in the activities which every- 
day life demands of him. Physical fitness 
is a complex of changing factors and is 
expressed by “the nature and degree of 
adjustment in activities requiring mus- 
cular effort.” It relates mainly to func- 
tion. Hence physiology, psychology, so- 
ciology, and their related applied sci- 
ences should be studied by all teachers 
as a basis for action. 

Of the 2,000,000 men recently ex- 
amined for induction in our nation’s 
armed forces, approximately 50 percent 
have failed, for physical, mental, or edu- 
cational reasons, to meet the standards 
of the United States Army. Of course, 
the Army standards are high and many 
of the men rejected under those stand- 
ards have minor physical defects which 
can be easily and quickly corrected. 

Defective teeth; eye defects; diseases 
of the cardiovascular system; and dis- 
eases of the ear, nose, and throat are 
among the common defects most fre- 
quently found. Of 10,000 applicants re- 
jected by the Navy, eye defects were 


[ GENERAL, a person is said to be phys- 


found to be 36 percent and teeth defects 
20 percent. Approximately 188,000 selec- 
tees have been rejected for military serv- 
ice because of dental defects. 

A health report published several years 
ago revealed that teeth, tonsils, adenoids, 
eyes, and malnutrition accounted for 
more than go percent of the defects of 
elementary-school children. Four of 
these are located above the neck and can 
be examined quickly and conveniently. 
These are important issues when one is 
interested in the growth and develop- 
ment of children. Schools in cooperation 
with community agencies should attack 
vigorously the problem of locating and 
correcting remediable defects. Lack of 
school finances need not always deter. 
For example, the students and teachers 
in a rural highschool in Maryland de- 
cided together that it was highly desir- 
able for each of them to have teeth free 
from caries. Thru a conference with the 
dentists in the neighborhood, it was 
agreed that those who could afford to 
pay for dental services should do so and 
that the dentists would correct the de- 
fects of the remaining cases for $150. 
The parent-teacher association collected 
the money and the plan was underway. 
Health instruction, including sanitary 


ANNUAL CONVENTION 


Tue Department of Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation of the NEA will hold its annual 
convention in New Orleans, April 15-18, 1942, 
with headquarters at the Roosevelt Hotel. Gen- _ 
eral sessions, divisional meetings, and section 
meetings will deal largely with the problem of 
physical fitness in relation to national defense. 
Additional meetings are scheduled in connection 
with the summer convention of the NEA to be 
held at Denver. Teachers and administrators 
are invited to attend. 





procedures, was associated with the proj- 
ect by having the pupils examine each 
other and chart the dental defects. The 
dentists were surprised at the degree of 
accuracy of the student examinations. 

If schools are to contribute to national 
defense thru the development of physi- 
cal fitness they must intensify their 
efforts and adjust their programs. Health 
examinations for the location and cor- 
rection of infections and defects; daily 
observation and a program of immuni- 
zation for the control of communicable 
diseases; healthful environment; men- 
tal health; accident prevention; first aid; 
nutrition; health instruction; sleep, rest, 
and relaxation; health guidance; physi- 
cal education; and recreation are areas 
which need increased attention. The 
facts are available and should be trans- 
lated into action for all. 

—N. P. Netson, executive secretary, 
NEA Department of Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation. 





[Cont. from page 94] to show that special 
adjustments are being contemplated. Most 
of the 131 cities refer to increases for the 
school year 1942-43, altho some mention 
possible adjustments for the closing months 
of 1941-42. 


Education of Soldiers upon 
Their Discharge 


w Cuairman Alonzo F. Myers, of the 
NEA Commission on the Defense of 
Democracy thru Education, has recom- 
mended in a letter to General Hershey, 
director of Selective Service, dated Jan- 
uary 14, 1942, the adoption of a plan for 
the education of discharged soldiers: 


Specifically, the plan here proposed is 
that the United States government guar- 
antee to those members of the armed forces 
that at the time of their discharge from 
military duty they may enter upon or re- 
sume their formal education in public or 
Private institutions of higher learning, pur- 
suing courses of study designed to fit them 


for civilian occupations of their choice and 
for which they have sufficient aptitude, 
with tuition, fees, and some assistance 
toward living expenses paid by the United 
States government. 


Reasons for the plan were outlined 
and it was pointed out that Canada was 
already planning for such a program. 


Mr. Channing Pollock 


yy THIs WELL-KNown popular writer and 
speechmaker has recently been making 
statements that have the effect of under- 
mining confidence in the schools. For in- 
stance, in a talk to the Toledo Rotary 
Club, he said: “In the grade and high- 
schools, I would suggest more attention 
to readin’, writin’, and ’rithmetic, and less 
to scene designing and the love-life of the 
hogs. If academic freedom means 
the right to preach Karl Marx to the easy- 
marks, I say it’s just a bunch of spinach, 
and to heck with it.” 


One wonders how many years it has 
been since Mr. Pollock stopped writing 
and talking for cash long enough to visit 
a school system and see what goes on in 
it! We recommend this prescription for 
his lack of confidence in the schools with 
which he is obviously not familiar. 

The NEA Commission on the Defense 
of Democracy thru Education has appealed 
to Mr. Pollock “to get the full facts con- 
cerning the teaching profession before you 
again speak in a way which will injure 
912,000 loyal and devoted teachers, and 
which will tend to decrease the usefulness 
of our schools at a time in the history of 
our democracy when sound mass educa- 
tion is of more importance than ever 
before.” 


Conference on Rural Life 
and Education 


3x Tue Third Annual Midwest Confer- 
ence on Rural Life and Education, to be 
held at Iowa State Teachers College, Ce- 
dar Falls, March 19-21, [Cont. on page 98 | 
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HE FOLLOWING COUNTIES, cities, and individual 
J pre have reported 100 percent membership 
{from December 30, 1941, thru January 27, 1942, 
and have continuously enrolled in their national 
professional organization for the number of 
years indicated: 


TWENTY-FOUR YEARS 


New JersEy—Morris Twp., Entire System 


TWENTY-THREE YEARS 


Cotorapo—Pueblo, Minnequo 
Maine—Portland, North 


TWENTY-TWO YEARS 


Itt1no1ts—Moline, Lincoln, Willard 

NeBrasKA—Lincoln, Bancroft, Capitol, Everett Jr. 
High, Hawthorne, Hayward, Whittier Jr. High, 
Willard 

Wisconsin—Fond du lac, Sr. High 


TWENTY-ONE YEARS 


CaLirornra—Santa Barbara, Roosevelt 

Connecticut—East Hartford, Burnside 

Itt1no1s—Moline, Logan; Waukegan, Twp. High 
Schools 

Maine—Portland, Butler, Chapman, Nathan Clif- 
ford, Emerson 

Massacu uSEtts—Brookline, John D. Runkle 

NeBRASKA—Lincoln, Belmont, Elliott, Hartley, Park, 
Randolph, Saratoga 

Outo—East Cleveland, Mayfair; Youngstown, John 
White Grade 

PENNSYLVANIA—Altoona, Entire System 

Vircinta—Lynchburg, Floyd, White Rock 


TWENTY YEARS 


CaLtrornia—Santa Ana, Roosevelt 
I_tt1nots—Moline, Garfield 
Inp1ANA—Terre Haute, McLean Jr. High 
OKLaHOMA—M uskogee, Entire System 
Wisconsin—Kenosha, Durkee 


NINETEEN YEARS 


Itt1nots—Moline, Ericsson, Irving, McKinley, Mo- 
line Sr. High, Roosevelt 

Minnesota—Minneapolis, Harrison 

Nesraska—Lincoln, Lake View, Prescott 

New Yorx—Binghamton, Thomas Jefferson, Flor- 
ence Nightingale, Woodrow Wilson 

Vircini:a—Lynchburg, Biggers 

Wisconsin—Kenosha, Weiskopf 





EIGHTEEN YEARS 


ILt1no1s—Belvidere, Belvidere High; Dundee, Dun- 
dee Community High; Moline, William Carr, 
Grant, Manual Arts, Special Tchrs. and Supvrs. 

Matne—Portland, Lincoln Jr. High 

Nesraska—Lincoln, Entire System 

Nevapa—Bunkerville, Virgin Valley Sr. High; 
Mesquite, Mesquite; Moapa, Moapa; Overton, 
Moapa Valley High 

New York—Binghamton, Christopher Columbus, 
Abraham Lincoln, Henry W. Longfellow, George 
Washington 

Outo—Findlay, Detwiler, J. C. Donnell Jr. High, 
Firmin, Glenwood Jr. High, Lincoln, McKee, 
Washington; Rushsylvania, Entire System 

PENNSYLVANIA—Chester, Morton; Steelton, Major 

_Bent Bldg., East End Bldg., Hygienic Bldg. 

Vircinta—Lynchburg, John Wyatt 

Wyvominc—Midwest, Entire System 


SEVENTEEN YEARS 


ALABAMA—Birmingham, Avondale 

Ca.ttrornNta—Los Angeles, Garvanza 

New York—Binghamton, East Jr. High, Eldredge 
Park, Benjamin Franklin, Alexander Hamilton, 
Health Education, Open Air #7 & #9, Theodore 
_—— West Jr. High; Oneida, North Broad 
e 

PENNSYLVANIA—Chester, Howell; Kutztown, Entire 
System; Temple, Muhlenberg Twp. Schools 

Wisconsin—Kenosha, Frank; Wauwatosa, Wilson 


SIXTEEN YEARS 


Cattrornta—Modesto, Washington 
Itt1no1s—Shabbona, Entire System 
Micu1can—Dearborn, Salisbury, Southwestern 
MinneEsota—Minneapolis, Fuller, Loring 
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ONE HUNDRED PERCENT ENROLMENT< 


Are published the second month after we receive them. Watch for your school. The rapidly 


increasing number of schools in cities and counties with every member enrolled has led (© 
your Association to set aside this section of The Journal to record this significant growth i FZ 


Missouri—St. Louis, Roe P 

New Jersey—Hightstown, Hightstown High; Vent- 
nor, Oxford Ave. 

PENNSYLVANIA—Braddock, Carnegie, Copeland; 
Chester, Booker T. Washington; Clairton, Fifth 
St., Miller Ave., Shaw Ave., Short St., Walnut 
Ave. Grade, Walnut Ave. Jr. High; North Wales, 
Entire System; Springfield, Central 

Uran—Duchesne, Duchesne High & Elem.; Myton, 
Myton; Neola, Neola 

Wisconsin—Kenosha, Columbus; La Crosse, Hamil- 
ton 


FIFTEEN YEARS 


CaLiFoRNIA—Alameda, Mastick; Los Angeles, 
Fletcher Drive; Modesto, Franklin; Pomona, 
Washington 

ILLt1no1s—Belvidere, Logan, Washington p 

an Dearborn High, Whitmore- 
3olles 

New Yorx—Rome, H. E. Allen 

Utan—Farmington, Farmington; Layton, Syracuse; 
Salt Lake City, Columbus 


FOURTEEN YEARS 


Catirornia—Santa Ana, Thomas A. Edison 
ILLt1no1s—Belvidere, Entire System; Rockford, Kish- 
waukee; Silvis, Silvis McKinley Platoon 
MicuicaNn—Dearborn, Entire System 
New York—Hartsdale, Hartsdale 
Ounto—Willoughby, Entire System 
PENNSYLVANIA—Reading, 15th & Perkiomen Ave. 
Wisconsin—La Crosse, Hogan 


THIRTEEN YEARS 


Catirornia—Centerville, Washington Union High; 
Los Angeles, Amestoy Ave. 

I_tL1no1s—Bellwood, Entire System 

MASSACHUSETTS—I pswich, Shatswell 

Nesraska—Lincoln, College View Sr. High, So. 
College View 

New Jersey—Summit, Summit Sr. High 

Oxunto—Columbus, Everett Jr. High 

PENNSYLVANIA—Hanover, Hanover St., High S&t., 
Penn St. Elem.; Middletown, Susquehanna Bldg. 

Utrau—Bluebell, Bluebell 


TWELVE YEARS 


CaLIFoRNIA—Fresno, Chester Rowell; Santa Ana, 
Delhi, Franklin 

DevtawarE—Eastern New Castle County, Entire 
System 

ILtino1s—Kenilworth, Joseph Sears; Moline, John 
Deere Jr. High : 

MassacHusetTts—Greenfield, Abercrombie 

Missitsstppi—Drew, Entire System 

Nevapa—A ustin, High #1; Ruth, Ruth 

New Yorx—New Rochelle, Daniel Webster 

Nortn Daxota—Fargo, Roosevelt 

Oxunio—Chillicothe, Southern; Toledo, Wynn 

PENNSYLVANIA—Blooming Grove, Blooming Grove 
Public; Bloomsburg, State Tchrs. College; Bush- 
kill, Bushkill High; Lackawazxen, Lackawaxen 
aes Milford, Milford Ind.; Shohola, Shohola 
ons. 

Wisconsin—Wauwatosa, Roosevelt 


ELEVEN YEARS 


Arizona—Gila Bend, Theba 

ILLtino1s—Naperville, Granger Cons. 

Inp1iANA—Crawfordsville, Entire System 

MassacHusetTts—North Andover, Bradstreet 

Micuican—Dearborn, Edison 

Missourt—Boonville, Boonville Jr. Sr. High, Cen- 
tral; Kansas City, Allen, Franklin, Thacher, West- 
port Jr. High. 

as, ellen Havelock Central, Norwood 

ar 

New Yorx—Endicott, George F. Johnson; Geneva, 
High St.; Mount Vernon, Washington Jr. High 

PENNSYLVANIA—Benton, Entire System 

WasHINGTON—S pokane, Mann 

WEstT ViRGINIA—Owings, Owings 

Wisconsin—Milwaukee, Thirty-eighth St. 


TEN YEARS 


Ar1zona—Patagonia, Patagonia 
CaALIFORNIA—Santa Ana, Hoover, Wilson 
ILt1nois—Bellwood, Wilson; Elgin, Edward H. 
Abbott; Peoria, Kingman 
Massacuusetts—Holden, Chaffins; Rutland, High 
Missourt—I ndependence, Bristol; St. Louis, Carr 
Lane, Delany, Dewey 
Nesraska—Lincoln, Havelock Sr. High 
Nevapa—Boulder City, Entire System 


" ‘ Y me ol 


Oxuto—East Cleveland, Prospect; Willou 

an drews School for Girls P ‘ ghby, An- 
ENNSYLVANIA—Fayette City, La_ Grange; " 
over, Walnut St.; Pittsburgh, Fulton;” Readien 
Buttonwood & Pear St., Eleventh & Pike St., Elm 
& Moss St., Northwest Jr. High, 17th & Cotton 
St., 16th & Hawk St., Spring & Moss St., Wash. 
ington & Rose; Tylersport, Salford Twp. 

Texas—Tezarkana, New Town 

Wisconsin—Milwaukee, Girls’ Jr. Trade, Girls’ 
Trade & Tech. High, Greenfield, Manitoba B.. 
nen, State St., Thirty-fifth St.. Wright 

t. 


NINE YEARS 


Catirornia—Fresno, Lafayette; Newport Beach, 
Newport Harbor Union High; Santa Ana, Logan 

Cotorapo—Pueblo, Bessemer, Columbian, Edison, 
Lake View ; 

ConnectTicut—Greenwich, Riverside 

Ipano—Albion, State Normal 

Itt1no1s—Aurora, Brady, East High; Elmwood 
Park, Elmwood; Libertyville, Libertyville Twp. 
High; Peoria, Lincoln 

Maine—Portland, Cummings 

MassacHusetTts—Beverly, McKay 

Missouri—Nevada, Blair, Bryan, Franklin, Nevada 
High; St. Louis, Meramec Hills Farm 

New Jersey—Atlantic City, Jr. High 

New YorK—Elmira, Riverside 

Oun1to—Newark, Hazelwood, Keller, Riverside 

OreEGon—Oregon City, Barclay, Eastham, Mount 
Pleasant, Sr. High 

PENNSYLVANIA—Hanover, Ejichelberger Sr. High; 
Pittsburgh, Larimer 

South Daxota—Stoux Falls, Lincoln 

Utan—Salt Lake City, Granite Jr. High, Woodstock 

WasHINGTON—Spokane, Cooper, Emerson 

Wisconsin—Balsam Lake, Office of the Co. Supt.; 
Kenosha, Roosevelt; Milwaukee, Humboldt Park 


EIGHT YEARS 


CaLIFoRNIA—EI Centro, McKinley; Long Beach, 
Lafayette; Oakland, Maxwell Park; Santa Ana, 
Lincoln ; 

District oF CotumBia—Washington, Buchanan, 
Gales . 

Hawatit—Honolulu, Pohukaina 

Itt1no1s—Aurora, C. M. Bardwell, Beaupre, Center, 
Indian Creek, Young; Champaign, Champaign Jr. 
High, Columbia, Dr. Howard, Lawhead, Lincoln, 
Marquette, Southside, Switzer, Willard; Chicago, 
Bell; Normal, Illinois State Normal Univ.; Wood- 
stock, Clay St. 

Towa—Council Bluffs, Roosevelt 

MassacHusetts—Rutland, Entire System 

New Jersey—Red Bank, Oakland St. 

New York—Batavia, Robert Morris, Washington; 
Poughkeepsie, Three Year Unit Trade 

Ou10—La Rue, Entire System 

Orecon—Oregon City, Entire System | F 

PENNSYLVANIA—Chester, Daniel W. Jefferis, Larkin- 
Huber; Lewistown, Logan St.; Middletown, Wood 
St. Bldg.; Pittsburgh, Belmar, Clayton, Penn, 
Regent Square 

Utran—Bountiful, Stoker 

WasuHINGToN—Everett, Jackson; Seattle, Dunlap 

WEsT Vircinta—Barboursville, Barboursville; 
Clarksburg, Carlile; Hinton, Central; South 
Charleston, Zogg-O’ Dell : h 

Wisconsin—Eau Claire, Eighth Ward, Fourt 
Ward, Jr. High, Ninth Ward, School for A-Typ- 
ical Children, Second Ward, Seventh Ward, Tenth 
Ward, Third Ward, Vocational; Milwaukee, oot 
Mount Blvd., Emanuel L. Philipp; North Fon 
du Lac, Entire System 


SEVEN YEARS 


ALABAMA—Birmingham, Graymont; Brewton, W. S. 
Neal 
Axraska—Haycock, Territorial 7 
CaLirorn1a—Burbank, Central; El Centro, Harding; 
El Modena, Lincoln; Los Angeles, Van Ness Ave.; 
Oakland, Hawthorne, Lafayette, Laurel, Man- 
zanita, Melrose, Parker, Sequoia, Webster; Sacra- 
mento, El Dorado; San Pedro, Bandini St., Barton 
Hill; Santa Ana, Jefferson, McKinley, John Muir 
Cotorapo—Akron, Akron Sr. High, High Prairie 
Sr. High; Lindon, Lindon High; Merino, Roose- 
velt High; Otis, Otis High lich 
District or CoLums1a—Washington, Paul Jr. Hig 
ILL1no1s—Dolton, Roosevelt, Washington; Momence, 
Momence Community High, Momence Elem. 
Incv1ana—Rushville, Webb Cons. 
Kentucky—Maysville, Entire System 
MassacHusetts—Auburndale, Hamilton 
Minnesota—Minneapolis, Morris Park; Owatonna, 
Jefferson, McKinley 
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Missourr—St. Louis, Buder, Charless, John H. 
Schroeder 

Nevapa—Dry Lake, Dry Lake; Logandale, Logan- 
dale 

New JerseY—Madison Borough, Lucy D. Anthony; 
Upper Montclair, Bradford . 

New York—Endicott, George H. Nichols; Geneva, 
Prospect Ave.; Lansingburg, Haskell, Powers; 
Port Chester, Park Ave. 

North Daxota—Minot, McKinley 

Outo—Carrollton, Lee Rural; Dellroy, Southwestern 
Rural; East Cleveland, Chambers; Findlay, Huber; 
Kilgore, Loudon Rural; Mansfield, Brinkerhoff 

Orecon—Portland, Capitol Hill 

PENNSYLVANIA—Morton, Sidney Smedley; Pitts- 
burgh, Bon Air, Irwin Ave. Girls Trade, Liberty, 
Overbrook Jr. High, Troy Hill, Wickersham; 
Reading, Schuylkill Ave. & Greenwich, 13th & 
Union Sts.; Roaring Branch, Roaring Branch; 
Rutland, East Rutland, West Rutland; Tresckow, 
Tresckow; Wyalusing, Wyalusing Boro 

TENNESSEE—K noxville, Beaumont 

Trexas—Texarkana, Entire System 

Utau—Ogden, Weber Co. Sr. High 

Vircinta—Norfolk, Ingleside 

WasHINGTON—S pokane, Holmes, Whittier; Tacoma, 
Bryant, Grant, Lowell, Oakland; Walla Walla, 
Baker 

West Vircinta—Elkwater, Elkwater 

Wisconsin—Eau Claire, Sr. High; Milwaukee, 
Brown St., Fifth St., Pleasant View; Superior, 
Carpenter 








SIX YEARS 


AtasKA—Tanana, Tanana Terr. 

CaLtiroRN1IA—Alameda, Alameda High; El Modena 
El Modena; Fresno, John Fremont, T. L 
Heaton; Los Angeles, Rockdale; Oakland, Allen- 
dale, Fruitvale, Horace Mann, Stonehurst; Santa 
Ana, Lowell 

Cotorapo—La Salle, Big Bend; Pueblo, Lincoln 

District oF CoLuMBIA—Washington, Bunker Hill, 
Crosby Noyes, Orr 

Fiorrpa—Miami, Earlington Hgts., Shadowlawn 

ItLino1s—Eldorado, Lincoln; Enfield, Enfield High; 
Gavin, Gavin; Harrisburg, Jr. High; Monmouth, 
Central, Garfield; Rockford, Nelson; Sherrard, 
Sherrard Com. Sr. High 

InpIANA—C rawfordsville, Lincoln; Greentown, 
Union Twp. Cons.; Indianapolis, P. S. #24; 
Terre Haute, Crawford; Vincennes, Entire Sys- 
tem; Twp. Public Schools 

Iowa—Sioux City, East Jr. High 

Lovistana—Vacherie, Vacherie 

MaryLanp—New Market, New Market 

MassacHusEeTTts—Farley, Farley; Leverett, Center; 
Montague, Union Public Schools; Wendell, Wen- 
dell Northwest 

MicuicAn—River Rouge, Furgason 

Missouri—St. Louis, Dunbar 

New Jersey—Harrisonville, Harrisonville 

New York—Binghamton, Sight Savin 

Onu1io—Findlay, Bigelow, Strother; Galion, South; 
North Robinson, Entire System; Sherrodsville, 
Sherrodsville; South Euclid, Green Rd.; Troy, 
Edwards 

PENNSYLVANIA—Bradford, So. Bradford; Chester, 
Gartside; Harrisburg, L. O. Foose Bldg.; Johns- 
town, Cypress Ave.; Middletown, G. W. Feaser; 
Pittsburgh, Cargo, Westwood; Reading, Oak- 
brook, Thirteenth & Green Sts., Tyson-Schoener; 
Shanksville, Stonycreek Twp. Cons. High; Shin- 
_glehouse, Entire System 

Utan—Centerville, Centerville; Clearfield, Clinton, 
West Point; Huntsville, Huntsville; Kaysville, 
Davis Sr, High; Liberty, Liberty; Ogden, Burch 
Creek Jr. High, West Weber Jr. High; River- 
_dale, Riverdale Jr. High 

VerMOnt—Fair Haven, Fair Haven Graded 

WasHincton—Seattle, Maple Leaf; Spokane, Ar- 
lington, Bemiss, Edison, Hutton, Jefferson, Logan, 
McKinley, Roosevelt, Stevens; Tacoma, Madison 

West Vircinta—Charleston, Tiskelwah; Grafton, 
West Grafton 

Wisconstn—Milwaukee, Hawley Ave., Tippecanoe, 
Townsend St. 

Wyominc—Casper, Jefferson 


FIVE YEARS 


Ar1zona—Glendale, Glendale 

CaLirorn1a—Los Angeles, Eighty-Seventh St.; Oak- 
land, Markham; Redlands, Entire System; San 
Jose, Willow Glen; Spadra, Spadra 

Cotorano—Pueblo, Central 

DeLawarE—Clayton, Entire System; Ocean View, 
Gumboro 

DistRIcT OF CoLumMB1a—Washington, Eaton 

FLortpa—Miami, Morningside 

Hawati—Honolulu, Kalihi-uka, Kapalama 

ILLIno1ts—Canton, McCall; Chicago, James Giles 
wu Eldorado, Jefferson; Peoria, Von Steuben, 

ite 

Inpiana—Columbus, Adjustment; Muncie, Emer- 
son; Terre Haute, Thompson 

lowa—Davenport, Sudlow 

Kentucky—Glendale, Glendale Cons. 

Louistana—Tangipahoa, Tangipahoa 

MaryLanp—Conowingo, Pilot 
ASSACHUSETTS—Hanover, Salmond 

Missourt—St. Louis, Henry 

Neekaska—Omaha, Miller Park, Windsor 

NEVADA—Contact, Contact Grammar; Winnemucca, 
Winnemucca 

New JersEy—Atlantic City, Massachusetts Ave.; 


Hackensack, Hackensack High; Milford, Entire 
System 


, 


One Hundred Percent for More Than Twenty-Une Years 





Recess at the John C. Fremont Elementary School, Long 
Beach, California. Mrs. Percy L. Glover is principal 
of this school which has had 100 percent enrolment of 
its teachers in the NEA for more than twenty-one years. 





New Yorx—Bellport, Bellport High; Central Islip, 
Entire System; Johnstown, Perry St.; Purchase, 
Purchase : 

NortH Carotina—Durham, No. Durham 

Oxu10 — Cincinnati, Theo. Roosevelt; Findlay, 
Adams, Sr. High; Senecaville, Entire System; 
Stoutsville, Clearcreek Twp. 

PENNSYLVANIA—Flemington, Entire System; Lib- 
erty, Liberty Twp.; Library, Bethel Twp.; Pitts- 
burgh, Art Dept., Bellefield Girls Voc. High, 
Elem, Educ. Dept., Garfield, Handwriting Dept., 
J. M. Logan, Horace Mann, Schaeffer, Daniel 
Webster; Reading, Millmont, Amanda E. Stout, 
12th & Buttonwood Bldg.; Warren, Lacy 

SoutnH CaroLttna—Chapin, Chapin, Piney Woods; 
Columbia, Fannie C. McCants, Oakdale; Gaston, 
Gaston; Gilbert, Boiling Spgs., Pond Branch; 
Irmo, Irmo; Leesville, Camp Branch, Cedar Grove, 
Hollow Creek, Poplar Spgs., Red Star, Ridge Rd.; 
Lexington, Saxe Gotha; Pelion, Pelion; Steedman, 
Fairview Sr. High; Swansea, Entire System; 
Warrenville, Entire System; West Columbia, Pine- 
view 

TENNESSEE—Knozville, Bell House, Lonsdale 

Texas—Houston, Hawthorne 

Utau—Clearfield, Clearfield; La Sal, La Sal; Salt 
Lake City, Sherman, Woodrow Wilson 

VermMont—Fair Haven, Fair Haven Sr. High; Web- 
sterville, Lower Websterville 

Vircinta—Amonate, Baldwin 

Wasuincton—Walla Walla, Edison 

West Vircinta—Charleston, Lincoln; Milton. Mil- 
ton Center 

Wiscons1n—Eau Claire, Entire System; Green Bay, 
Chappell; Monroe, Lincoln Jr. High 


FOUR YEARS 


AvasKa—Stebbins, Stebbins 

Ar1zona—Tempe, Tempe 

ArxkansaS—North Little Rock, Blue Hill; Russell- 
ville, Central Ward 

CaLiFoRNIA—El Segundo, Entire System; Glendale, 
Benjamin Franklin; La Crescenta, Lincoln; La 
Verne, Bonita Union High; Long Beach, Bryant, 
Starr King; Los Angeles, Hyde Park; Oakland, 
Luther Burbank, Cleveland, E. Morris Cox, 
Crocker Highlands, Detention Home, Edison, 
Grant, Bret Harte Jr. High, Sante Fe, Toler 
Hgts.; San Francisco, Kate Kennedy 

Georcia—Brunswick, Risley High 

IpaHo—Arco, Entire System 

Ittinots—Lanark, Lanark Grade; Neponset, Nepon- 
set Twp. High; St. Anne, St. Anne High 

Kentucky—Irvine, Irvine High 

Lovuistana—A mite, Shiloh; Hodge, Hodge 

MaryLano—Elkton, Cherry Hill 

MassacHusEtts—Holden, Jefferson 

Micuican—Detroit, Tilden, White Special; Sagi- 
naw, Jones 

7. “guiiomome City, Tchrs. College of Kansas 

ity 

Nesraska—Hemingford, Entire System 

New JersEyY—New Brunswick, Lincoln 

New Yorxk—Cornwall, Cornwall High; 
Cortland St. 


Geneva, 


Oxu1to—Findlay, Entire System; Pickerington, Violet 
Twp.; South Euclid, Victory Park 

OrEcon—Estacada, Estacada; Nyssa, Nyssa Public; 
Portland, Fulton Park 

PENNSYLVANIA—Chester, Hoskins; Malvern, East 
Whiteland Cons.; Pittsburgh, Friendship, Prospect 
Elem., Washington Voc. High 

SoutH Caro_tina—Blythewood, Blythewood High 

TENNESSEE—K nosrville, Meade, Park City-Lowry, 
Sequoyah, Staub 

Urau—Blanding, San Juan High; Bluff, Bluff; Cen- 
terville, West Bountiful; Layton, Layton; Ogden, 
No. Ogden Jr. High; Woods Cross, So. Bountiful 

Vircinia—Hickory, Gertie 

Wasuincton—Hamilton, Hamilton Grade, Hamilton 


ig 
West Vircin1ta—Charleston, J. E. Robins; Milton, 
Keaton 
Wisconsin—Madison, Franklin; Milwaukee, Forest 
Home Ave., Lee 


THREE YEARS 


Cattrornia—Burbank, Joaquin Miller; Los Angeles, 
Clifford St., Soto St. 

CoLtorapo—Hayden, Edison; Platner, Platner High 

DeLawarE—Dover, Walker’s; Laurel, Sycamore; 
Wilmington, Sunnybrook Cottage 

District of Cotumsia—Washington, Fillmore 

Fioripa—Miami, Ada Merritt Jr. High; West Palm 
Beach, Detention Home 

Hawati—Honolulu, Shriners Hospital School; Ku- 
nia, Oahu, Kunia 

Itt1nois—Aurora, G. N. Dieterich; East St. Louis, 
Park; Evanston, College Hill; Freeport, John W. 
Nemey; Hinsdale, Butler; Hoopeston, Honeywell, 
Lincoln; LaGrange, Oak, Ogden; Lanark, Entire 
System; La Salle, Campbell School of Arts, Lin- 
coln; Rochelle, Rochelle Sr. High 

Inp1ana—Elkhart, Roosevelt Jr. High; Fontanet, 
Fontanet High; Indianapolis, P. S. #38; Sulli- 
van, Entire System; Terre Haute, Maryland 

Kansas—Hutchinson, Lakeview 

Kentucky—Paducah, Hanifan 

Loutstana—Simsboro, Simsboro High 

Maine—Gardiner, Central St. 

MaryLanp—Kitzmiller, Entire System; North East, 
Entire System; Poolesville, Poolesville Sr. High 

Massacuusetts—West Concord, Harvey Wheeler- 
West Concord 

Micuican—Detroit, Arthur; River Rouge, Dunn 

Missouri—St. Louis, Special #12, Special #15; 
St. Louis County, Garfield, Harrison, Lincoln 

Nevapa—A ustin, alsh; Baker, Cons. #1, White 
Pine Co. High; Ely, Ely Grade 

New JerseEy—Camden, Dudley 

New Yorx—Binghamton, Choconut Center, Calvin 
Coolidge; Johnstown, Irving St.; North Tona- 
wanda, Wurlitzer; Shoreham, Shoreham 

NortH CaroLtina—Creswell, Cherry; Kannapolis, 
Aycock Elem., Jackson Park Elem., Mclver, 
Woodrow Wilson 

Ou10o—Amelia, Entire System; Cincinnati, Linwood, 
Mechanical High; Cleveland, Sussex; Curtice, 
Jerusalem Twp.; Elyria, Allen; Ironton, Central; 
Salem, Entire System; Shaker Heights, Fernway; 
Steubenville, McKinley 
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OxLtaHoMa—Oklahoma City, Emerson, Wilson 

Orecon—Portland, Daniel A. Grout, Portsmouth, 
Rose City Park, Sunnyside, Woodlawn; Sandy, 
Sandy Union High 

PENNSYLVANIA—Honesdale, Lincoln Bldg.; Johns- 
town, Horner, Maple Park, Meadowvale, Roxbury; 
Pottsville, Co. Supt. Office 

Ruove Istanp—Cranston, Cottage St.; Nasonville, 
Nasonville k 

Soutn Carottina—Blythewood, Blythewood; Gil- 
bert, Wateree 

TENNESSEE—Nashville, Jr. League Home 

Trexas—Dallas, Cockrell Hill; San Antonio, Knox 

Utan—Richfield, Richfield Jr. High; Sevier County, 
Entire System 

Vircinta—Glen Allen, Short Pump . 

WasHincton—Puyallup, Clover Park High 

West Virctnra—Charleston, Kanawha, Thomas; 
Flat Top, Camp Creek; Grafton, First Ward, Park 
View, Thornton; Killarney, Killarney; Marmet, 
Marmet; Rosemont, Rosemont; Shady Spring, 
Shady Spring Elem.; Ward, Ward; Wayne, Smith 

25 


Wisconstn—Green Bay, Elmore; Milwaukee, Eu- 
gene Field, Frederick J. Gaenslen, Robert M. 
LaFollette, Thirty-first St.; Sheboygan, Lincoln; 
Waukesha, Hadfield 

Wyominc—Midwest, Midwest Jr. High, Midwest 
Sr. High, Natrona Co. High 


TWO YEARS 


ALABAMA—Jasper, Central, West Jasper; 
County, Entire System; West Blocton, 
Bend, West Blocton 

Cattrornia—Baldwin Park, Kenmore Ave.; Fresno, 
Jane Addams, Morris E. Dailey, Franklin, Jeffer- 


Walker 
River 


son; Guasti, Louisa Guasti; Oakland, Prescott 
Elem.; Pasadena, Roosevelt, Willard; Redondo 
Beach, Beryl Hgts., Central Elem.; Whittier, 


Guirado 
pial Creek, Cedar Point; Pueblo, Car- 
ile 


Connecticut—Eastford, Phoenixville; Essex, En- 
tire System; Stamford, Rice 
DELAwARE—Frankford, Houston; Smyrna, John 


Bassett Moore; Wilmington, P. S. #5 

District oF CoLtumMsia—Washington, Blow, Car- 
bery, Jackson, Seaton 

Fioripa—West Palm Beach, Children’s Home 


School 

Hawalti—Wahiawa, Oahu, Wahiawa 

ItLtinois—Bement, Bement High; Chicago, Hayes, 
Jackson; Dixon, Lincoln; LaGrange, Entire Sys- 
tem; Mansfield, Community High; Milford, Mil- 
ford High; Monticello, Monticello Elem., Monti- 
cello Twp. High; Mt. Carmel, Longfellow; Sib- 
ley, Sibley High: Skokie, Cleveland Public; Stock- 
land, Stockland Community Cons.; Villa Park, 
Lincoln 

Inp1ana—Cannelton, Entire System; Columbus, Lin- 
coln; Greencastle, Miller; Indianapolis, Thomas 
Jefferson, P. S. #48; Speed, Speed Grade; Terre 
Haute, Youngstown; Whiting, South Side 

Iowa—Des Moines, Meredith, Oak Park 

KeEeNntucKy—Junction City, Junction City High 


Lours1ana—Bastrop, Bastrop Central, Beekman, 
East Side; Bonita, Bonita Sr. High; Mer Rouge, 
Johnson; Port Eads, Port Eads | 

MaryLanp—Wiilliamsport, Downsville 

MassacHusetts—Belchertown, Belchertown _ Sr. 
High; Brighton, Bennett; Newburyport, Jack- 
man; Plainville, Plainville Primary : 

MicuicaNn—Dearborn, Robert Oakman; Detroit, 
Dept. of Special Educ., Trix; Flint, Roosevelt 

MInNEsota—Minneapolis, Sidney Pratt, Windom 


Nesraska—Lincoln, Holmes, Nurses, Supvrs.; 
Omaha, Central Park, Florence 
Nevapa—Clark County, Entire System; Sloan, 


Sloan 

New JersEy—Delanco, Hickory St.; New Bruns- 
wick, Bayard : 

New Yorx—Great Neck, Lakeville; Schenectady, 
Euclid Ave., Fulton : 

Nort Carottna—Charlotte, Bethune; Wéinston- 
Salem, Central, Forest Park, Skyland, So. Park 

Nortu Daxota—Minot, Sunnyside 

Oxu1o—Camden, Israel Twp.; Clayton, Clayton 
Cons.; Dayton, Fairmont High; Delaware, North; 
Elyria, Gates Hosp. School for Crippled Children; 
Euclid, Noble; Grand River, Merrick Hutchin- 
son; Kensington, East Rural; Lisbon, McKinley; 
Moscow, Franklin; Neville, Neville Rural; New- 
ark, Cherry Valley, Mound, Woodrow Wilson Jr. 
High; New Lebanon, Perry Twp.; New_ Rich- 
mond, Nicholsville; South Euchd, Lyndhurst; 
Whitehouse, Entire System. : 

OxitaHnoma—Oklahoma City, Britton; Ponca City, 
Roosevelt 

Orecon—Grants Pass, Roosevelt; Hauser, Temple- 
ton; Lake Grove, Lake Grove; Monmouth, Mon- 
mouth Training; Nyssa, Union High; Park Place, 
Park Place Bldg.; Portland, Beach 

PENNSYLVANIA—Adamsburg, Adamsburg Borough; 
Allentown, Garber-Horne; Bangor, Entire Sys- 
tem; Belle Vernon, La Grange; Erie, Jones; 
Johnstown, Somerset St.; McKeesport, Eleventh 
Ward, Grandview, Highland, West Side; New 
Alexandria, Crabtree; New Castle, Highland 
Ave.; Parryville, Parryville; Pittsburgh, Home 
Econ. Dept., Madison, John Morrow, Music 
Dept., Oakwood, Physical Educ. Dept., Somers 
Trade, Swisshelm; Reading, Fifth & Spring, 
Glenside, Mulberry & Green, Riverside, Twelfth 
& Greenwich; Roxbury, Roxbury; Ruffsdale, So. 
Huntington Twp.; Scottsdale, East Huntington 
Twp.; Slickville, Sloan; Weatherly, Entire Sys- 
tem 

SoutH Carot1na—Charleston, St. Andrew’s High; 
Gilbert, Center; Swansea, Culler; West Columbia, 
Congaree Grammar 

Texas—Dallas, Lisbon; Mac- 
Gregor 

Utraun—Bacchus, Bacchus; Clearfield, No. Jr. High; 
Holladay, Holladay, Irving, Oakwood; Salt Lake 
City, Admin. Office, Cyprus Jr. High, William 
Penn, Roosevelt High 

Vircinta—Norfolk, Patrick Henry 

WasHINGTON—Tacoma, Collins; Vaughn, 
High 

West Vircinta—Charleston, Fruth; Lester, Lester 
Jr. High; North Charleston, Grandview; Prince- 


Houston, Alamo, 


Vaughn 








ton; Silver Springs; 
Yukon, Yukon Grade 
Wisconsin—Green Bay, Tank; Kenosha, Grant 


CURRENT YEAR 


5 eapempmall 8 a ge = % 
Laska—Fishhoo own, U. S. Indian ‘ 
Yukon, Fort Yukon Gov.; Fort 
oe a. yo wegye 
ALIFORNIA—Clear Lake Oakes, Cache Creek 
Lake; El Centro, Office of the Co. Supt. ny Ren 
Parental; Middle River, Rindge; Modesto, Wii: 
son; Pasadena, James A. Garfield, Hale; Redondo 
Beach, Central Departmental; San Francisco 
Columbus; Santa Barbara, Jefferson, Lincoln ’ 
CotoraDo—Colorado Spgs., Cheyenne Mt.; Pueblo 
School Dist. #20 . 
Connecticut—Essex, Centerbrook; Waterford, En- 
tire System 
District oF CotuMBI1a—Washington, Taylor 
Fioripa—Miami, Orchard Villa; St. Petersburg 
Gulfport, Lakeview; Tampa, Temple Terrace ’ 
Grorcia—Decatur, Rehoboth Cons.; Hawkinsville 
Entire System; Jones County, Entire System: 
Ochlochnee, _Ochlochnee; Rossville, Lakeview 
Public Schools; Sawanee, Sawanee High; Tunnel 
Hill, Tunnel Hill Cons. 
Hawaii—Wahiawa, Oahu, Kipapa; Waianae, Oahy 
Waianae : 
Ipano—Lewiston, Entire System 
Inp1ana—Alexandria, Entire System; Amo, Clay 
Twp. High; Brook, Foresman; Denver, Denver 
Cons.; Elkhart, Roosevelt Grade; Fort Wayne, 
Lincoln; Frankfort, J. W. Riley; North Grove, 
No. Grove Cons.; Peru, Butler Twp. Cons. Sr. 
High, Erie Cons., Ridgeview Cons., Victory 
Cor3.; Terre Haute, Greenwood, Lange, Lincoln 
Kansas—Elkhart, Entire System 
Kentucky—Danville, East End Cons.; DeKoven, 
DeKoven Elem.; Hopkinsville, Entire System; 
Morganfield, Grove Center Elem., Hite Elem. 
Lovistana—Hico, Hico High 
MaryLtanp—Breathedsville, Lappans 
MicHican—Saginaw, Geo. W. Morley 
MississtpP1—Benton, Entire System 
Missourt—Kansas City, James 
NesrasKa—Lincoln, Northeast 
New Jersey—Lawnside, Lawnside 
NortH Carotina—Durham, So. Side; Gibson, Boy- 
kin Grammar 
Oxn10o—Cincinnati, Sayler Park; Robertsville, Rob- 
ertsville 
Ox.taHoma—Ponca City, Washington Elem. 
OrEGon—Oregon City, Park Place 
PENNSYLVANIA—McKeesport, Archer St.;  Pitts- 
burgh, Prospect Jr. High; Pottsville, Mechanics- 
ville Boro; Vintondale, Entire System 
Utan—Magna, Whittier; Salt Lake City, Blaine 
VermMont—Fair Haven, Entire System; Poultney, 
Entire System 





Slab Fork, Slab Fork; 





SS a a. 


Vircinta—Elmont, Elmont; Lynchburg, Entire 
System; Warren County, Entire System 
WasuHincton—Puyallup, Am. Lake So., Custer, 


Lake City, Lakeview, Park Lodge 
West Vircinta—Diamond, Diamond; Huntington, 
Holderby 





[| Cont. from page 95] 1942, is sponsored 
by the NEA and its Department of Rural 
Education in cooperation with the state 
departments of education and state educa- 
tion associations of Iowa, Illinois, Kansas, 
Nebraska, and Missouri. 


Teachers Will Do Their Part 


ye Secretary Givens, in a recent nation- 
wide broadcast, said: 


“Schools in our democracy are sup- 
ported by the people in order that each 
child may have the opportunity to fully 
develop his particular talents. 

“Teachers thruout our country are as- 
suming their new wartime duties with 
cool determination and calm resolution to 
preserve those things for which we are 
fighting. 

“Teachers are not unmindful that it is 
their urgent duty—their patriotic service 
—to maintain undiminished for each child 
his American birthright to an education 
which will fit him for active, alert citi- 
zenship in the kind of government we are 
pledging our all to preserve. Teachers will 
do their part.” 


ean 
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Education Digest in Portuguese 


3 A Brazilian edition of the Education 
Digest is now being published in the 
Portuguese language, according to an an- 
nouncement by Lawrence W. Prakken, 
editor. This is believed to be the first 
time that a periodical publication in the 
field of education has been issued regu- 
larly in a foreign-language edition for dis- 
tribution in any of the other American 
republics. 

The Brazilian edition of the Education 
Digest will be sponsored by the Associa- 
cao Brasileira de Educacao. 


Deferment for Teachers 
yy On January 1, Lewis B. Hershey, di- 


rector, Selective Service System, sent a 
memorandum to all state selective service 
directors, which indicated that there would 
be major shortages of teachers, especially 
in [1] “vocational education, [2] indus- 
trial arts, [3] vocational agriculture, and 
[4] physical education for men” with 
lesser shortages in physical science and 
mathematics. The obligation of an indi- 


vidual for training and service, the memo- 
randum said, should be carefully weighed 
against the national interest involved in 
the maintenance of the level of secondary 
education. Local school officials faced with 
irreplaceable shortages of teachers should 
consult their local draft boards. 


Order Early for School Supplies 


yx THE Committee on Priority Problems 
of the American Association of School 
Administrators on February 2 sent a 
letter to school superintendents advising 
them to estimate their needs “now for 
the whole of next year and place orders 
immediately. If this is not done ex- 
tensively, it seems highly probable the 
needed supplies and equipment cannot 
be produced.” The reason for this is that 
the manufacturer, unless he had large 
reserves of raw materials on hand when 
the priorities and regulations went into 
effect, can produce only as fast as he 
gets orders because he is not allowed to 
accumulate raw materials. 
[Cont. on page A-38] 
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SOUND SYSTEM 


 moditte 
“D 


ERE’Sa brand-new B&H 

audio-teaching tool 
that packs a hidden punch. 
First, you'll find it so valu- 
able, so usable in a dozen 
ways and places right now, that you won’t be thinking of 
the latent economy angle. Then, when finally you get your 
Filmosound, you can buy the projector only, without ampli- 
fier and speaker, at a great saving ...and simply use your 
B&H Sound System with it! The amplifier will slip neatly into 
the Filmosound to come—and the speaker, too, has been 
designed and built for that very purpose. 






Front view of the new BEH Port- 
able Sound System, showing 12-watt 
amplifier which is easily removed 
and is carried in the speaker case 


With a microphone, you can use the B&H Sound System 
now for public address purposes. Use it, too, with any B&H 
Transcription Player, and with the B&H Disc Recorder for 
cutting (and playing back) your own phonograph records. 
Send the coupon for complete details. 


Enhance School Film Values with MOVIQUIZ 


Moviquiz Sheets, available with many Filmosound Library educa- 
tional films, present questions which are answered by the film sub- 
ject matter. Pre-examination by means of these questions promotes 
closer study of the film and encourages wider participation in dis- 
cussions. Get the full story of Moviquiz, and you’ll want to try it. 
Send the coupon for the interesting details, including lists of 
Moviquiz films. 


Get These NEW FILM CATALOGS 


The vast resources of Filmosound Library are 
opened to you by these three easy-reference ti. 
catalogs—one each on educational, recrea- 
tional, and religious films. Catalogs are free 
to 16mm. sound film projector users, 25c 
eachto others. Send coupon for those wanted. 


FILMOSOUND 
UTILITY 


Has every feature required for 
finest reproduction of 16mm. 
sound and silent motion pic- 
tures. School-proved stamina 
and simplicity of operation 
and maintenance. 





BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 
1854 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Please send full details on: () B&H Portable Sound System; () Moviquiz 


Plan and films. Also send catalogson: () educational; ( ) recreational; 
() religious films, 
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PRECISION-MADE BY 


BELL & HOWELL 
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NEW VICTOR RECORDRAMA 


Vape 
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It’s easier to Create 
a Learning Situation 


with Vtlor Kecozdd 


7 English and Speech 
Departments of every 
school will want at least one 
of these thrilling new Mac- 
beth Recordramas. Maurice 
Evans and Judith Anderson 
have recorded a superb per- 
formance of Macbeth, re- 
cently shown in New York 
City. This is an entirely new 
type of album. Pages are 


inserted between records, il- 
lustrating scenes from the 
play and providing interest- 
ing explanations. Pictures of 
the artists and complete 
dialogue of the records are 
also included. 
. 

Order from your nearest Vic- 
tor Record dealer ... Album 
M-878. 5 Records, only $5.25 


Add These Recent Educational Victor Records 
to Your School Library Now! 


Edna St. Vincent Millay in Readings 
from her Poems. Edna St. Vincent 
Millay. Album M-836. 4 records. 

Only $4.50 


Puerto Rican Danzas. Jesfis Maria 
Sanromé, Pianist. Album M-849, 
Seeme.s « = « 6 Only $3.50 


Pictures at an Exhibition (Moussorg- 
sky). Alexander Brailowsky, Pianist. 
Album M-861. 4 records. Only $4.50 


Heart of the Piano Concerto. 
Sanroma, Victor Symphony Or- 
chestra conducted by C. O’Connell. 
Album M-818. 4 records. Only $4.50 


Symphony in D Minor (Franck). 
San Francisco Symphony Orches- 
tra conducted by Pierre Monteux. 


Album M-840. 5 records. Only $5.50 


List Prices shown are exclusive of 
excise tax. 





a —4 
I Get these interesting booklets FREE! | 

I RCAM anufacturing Co., Inc. (NE-3) I 

I Educational Department,Camden,N.J. | 

-buy RCA VICTOR! I Please send me without charge: I 
Ses Patriotic and Folk Music of the | 

Trademarks “RCA Vic- [ Americas;...... Folk Dances and Sing- | 
tor” and “Victor” Reg. [I ing Games; ......Music of American | 
U. S. Pat. Off. by RCA I Composers; ere Speech and Drama; | 
Mfg. Co., Inc. In Can- ‘eee Choral Music. l 
ada, RCA Victor Co., hg EE RT Te I 
Ltd., Montreal. : School : 
J Ci | 


AUDIO VISUAL SERVICE 
EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT © RCA Monufacturing Co., Inc. 
Camden, N. J. © A Service of the Radio Corporation of America 
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New PEABODY Defense Line 
increases Room Capacity 20% 


School classrooms can be 
made to accommodate up 
to 20% more pupils by fur- 
nishing them with Pea- 
body Movable Defense Line 
Desks. It is the only line 
of desks that gives all six 
of the following features— 


1—Conserves Space—Let us 
show how capacity of 
schoolrooms can be in- 
creased 20% 


ical Aids lo 


HEALTH 


HEALTH Education 


A guide for teachers in elementary and secondary schools 
and institutions for teacher training. 





Defense Line Seat No. 360 


Write for complete details on advantages of Defense Line School 
Descriptive circular and prices sent on request. 


PEABODY WOOD FOLDING CHAIRS $15 Per Dozen 


If you need folding chairs, order Peabody Wood Folding Chair 
No. 73, also made in 12%” seat height for the Kindergarten. 
This is a comfortable, sturdy, 
service giving chair that equals the features of the best steel 
It is designed to fold flat, take up very little 
storage space and give years of hard service. 
when a child stands or sits on the edge of the seat. 


Desks. 


Specify No. 75 at $13.75 per dozen. 


folding chairs. 


prices only $15 per dozen, f.o.b. factory. 
pounds per dozen. Prompt delivery. 


PEABODY SEATING COMPANY 





2—Lowers Building Costs— 
Gives classrooms greater 
flexibility 

3—Lowers Prices 

4—Appeals to Pupils and 
Teachers. 
Sanitary frames, health- 
ful posture, comfortable 


5—Promotes Efficiency. 
Lowers upkeep costs 


6—Insures many years of 
trouble-free service 


Shipping weight 125 


NO. MANCHESTER, IND. 


Cloth bound 


Attractive. 
66 p. 


NURSE in the School 


Clarifies relationships between nurses and other members 
of school staff and indicates how the nurse may best 


368 pages $1.50 per copy 


MOUTH HEALTH of School Children 


Practical suggestions for developing, preserving and re- 
storing mouth health in children. 


: . $.25 


contribute to school health objectives. 


40 p. ‘ 


or less. 


It will not tip 
Present 


BOX 6 


° . ° . . $.20 


Discounts on quantities: 2-9 copies, 10 percent; 10-99 
copies, 25 percent; 100 or more copies, 3314 percent. 

Carriage charges will be prepaid on cash orders but 
orders not accompanied by cash will be billed with carriage 
charges included. Cash must accompany orders for $1.00 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
of the United States 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W. 


Washington, D. C. 








[Cont. from page 98] 


Cost-of-Living Bonus 
in New Jersey 


sy A BILL to permit cost-of-living bonuses 
for teachers and other public employees 
during the war emergency has been passed 
by the New Jersey legislature. Such bon- 
uses are restricted to salaries of less than 
$3000 a year and may not exceed 20 per- 
cent of regular salary. 


San Francisco Programs on the 
Schools and the War 


sy THREE SPECIAL EVENING SESSIONS at the 
convention of the American Association 
of School Administrators in San Fran- 
cisco, February 21-26, which were not in- 
cluded in the program of School Admin- 
istrators printed in the February JourNat, 
were arranged to deal with problems the 
schools face in connection with the war 
effort. These sessions were in cooperation 
with the National Committee on Educa- 
tion and Defense and the U. S. Office of 
Education Wartime Commission. A gen- 
eral report on the AASA convention will 
appear in the April Journat. 


Schools to Make Model Planes 


yy CHALK up another way in which the 
American schools are going to contribute 
to the war effort. They have been asked 


[ A-38 ] 


to produce 500,000 model airplanes. The 
program is being administered by the 
United States Office of Education. Speci- 
fications and drawings are to be provided 
by the Navy. The model planes will be 
used in training classes for the Army and 
Navy, by Civilian Defense air raid spot- 
ters, and in other ways. The models will 
include not only American planes but 
planes of the enemy nations. State super- 
intendents of public instruction have been 
asked to list schools which will cooperate. 
Further information may be obtained from 
J. C. Wright, U. S. Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C. 


AASA President 


yy Homer w. ANDERSON, superintendent of 
schools, St. Louis, was on January 10 
elected president of the American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators. He was 
inducted into office at the final session of 
the 72nd annual convention of the asso- 
ciation in San Francisco, February 21-26. 


School Priority Official Named 


vy Tue Division of Purchases of WPB 
recently announced the addition of a 
Schools Section to the Governmental Re- 
quirements Branch and the appointment 
of George Frank, purchasing agent of 
Cornell University, as chief of the section. 
Applications of schools and colleges, pub- 


lic and private, for priority assistance in 
obtaining critical materials, such as type- 
writers, machine-shop tools and equip- 
ment, and steel and copper for new build- 
ings and additions, will be handled by 
Mr. Frank. 


AATC “School for Executives” 


yy Tracuers who have suffered (and en- 
joyed) summer school sessions, as well as 
the rigors of other training for the teach- 
ing profession, will be happy to learn that 
executives of teachers colleges have de- 
cided they need to go to school, too. The 
American Association of Teachers Col- 
leges, in cooperation with the Commission 
on Teacher Education of the American 
Council on Education, announces a school 
for executives to be held June 15-27, 1942, 
at Pine Lake Camp, 18 miles from Kala- 
mazoo, Michigan. 


JOURNAL Roll Call 


jc THE vsvat state-by-state roll call of 
significant achievements in education is 
omitted this year because of the urgent 
need for space to cover the issues of the 
crisis confronting the schools and the 
wartime problems of education. Every 
evidence indicates that state departments 
of education and state and local education 
associations are effectively dealing with 
these problems. 
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The York (Pennsylvania) Schools 


st EvsewHerE in this issue is a pictorial 
feature showing some of the work of the 
York (Pennsylvania) schools contributing 
to the nation’s war effort. Every one of 
the 360 members of the York school sys- 
tem staff is a member of the NEA. 


New Radio Program Idea 
tor Children 


si Tue National Park Service of the 
United States Department of the Interior 
announces the completion of a radio series, 
“The Adventures of Cuthbert” (the Na- 
tional Park Pup), for use in a new venture 
in children’s radio enlisting the three-way 
cooperation of radio stations, schools, and 
government. Write to the Office of Infor- 
mation, National Park Service, Washing- 
ton, D. C., for a detailed description of 
the Cuthbert Series Plan. 


Association Commended 


sy Give us all the “ammunition” you can 
both in leaflet form and in THe JourNat. 
We must have facts on what is happening 
the country over if our opinions are to 
carry weight in our own communities. 
The Commission on the Defense of De- 
mocracy thru Education is doing a fine 
job and should be especially congratulated 
on the NAM resolution. Keep up the good 
work!—O, Ward Satterlee, principal, Old 
Greenwich School, Old Greenwich, Conn. 


Book Postage Rate 


yy THe National Education Association is 
working in behalf of legislation to estab- 
lish permanently the 114 ¢-per-pound post- 
age rate on books which is now enjoyed 
temporarily under Executive Order. 


Beware the Counterfeiter! 


vy “Know your MoNnEY” is the title of an 
attractive booklet issued by the United 
States Secret Service, Treasury Depart- 
ment, Washington, D. C. Copies may be 
had free by teachers on request. As a 
wartime measure it is especially important 
that everyone know how to recognize va- 
tious kinds of currency and understand 
the methods of counterfeiting. We are 
hoping to have an article on this subject 
in the April Journat. 


New Life Member Former 
FTA Member 


Ww JoHN p. Mc Latn, U. S. Naval Training 
Station, Selection Office, San Diego, Cali- 
fornia, recently sent $10 as the first pay- 
ment on his NEA Life Membership and 
wrote: “Last year I was a member of the 
chapter of Future Teachers of America 
at Southern Oregon [Cont. on page A-40] 
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How to clear the classroom air 


GIRLs STOP GIGGLING and boys stop whispering when they’re interested 
in their schoolwork. That’s an old classroom axiom. 


It’s an axiom, too, that educational movies are never-fail interest- 


getters. 


We’ve got two movies like this. They’ve been never-fail interest- 
getters for thousands of teachers. And we'll be glad to send them to you 


rent-free. Here’s what they’re about: 


“ALASKA'S SILVER MILLIONS”—the biography of the salmon from egghood 
to parenthood. Contains some grand shots of the salmon’s upstream 
battle against Alaska’s driving rapids. Woven into this movie-biography 


are facts of natural history, science, and home economics. 





“JERRY PULLS THE STRINGS"— The scenes represent Ancient Arabia, Colonial 


America, Modern South America. The actors: Goat-marionettes, cow- 


marionettes, peasant-marionettes, dozens and dozens of marionettes of 


all sorts. The story: How Coffee is planted, raised, roasted, and packed. 
In telling the story, this movie goes into history, social science, and 


geography. 


Each of these films lasts 35 minutes. The cost to you is nothing but 
the few cents return postage the films take. Fill out the coupon below. 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 
230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Home Economics Department N-342, American Can Company, 
230 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me, free of charge, your motion picture film: 
(Check) 0) “JERRY PULLS THE STRINGS” 


(Check) 0 “ALASKA’S SILVER MILLIONS” 
Date desired 


Send film checked: [1] 16 mm. sound 
CJ 16 mm. silent 


Also send 


postage. 
Name and Title 


City and State 


me ne eee ne ee nm ee ee [  leenlieaiaenadiantiaatiaaiaainenions em ee ee ea mes em me me eee 


SI rious chckesdcasaccdedewet Date film will be returned.......... 
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Bac So cnn Oameanean a Date film will be returned. ........ 
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I promise to return film(s) to you on the date(s) specified above and will prepay the return 
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The Schools in a 
Nation at War 





the post-war conditions 


meet emergency needs 
Emergency courses 


needs 
Financial aid 


plication by the 
University 


533 West 120th Street 


[| Cont. from p. A-39| College of Education 
at Ashland. Being a junior member of 
the NEA helped me with my studies as 
well as giving me a broad view of the 
field of education.” 


Tax Collections Rising 


yy Earty REPoRTs on tax collections in 
Arizona, Georgia, Kentucky, Michigan, 
Missouri, Oklahoma, and Tennessee for 
the fiscal year 1941-1942 are from 18 to 
33 percent higher than for the same period 
a year earlier. 


University of Chicago 
Reorganization 


yx THREE FUNDAMENTAL REVISIONS in the 
educational organization of the University 
of Chicago have been made by the Uni- 
versity Senate, President Robert M. 
Hutchins announced recently. The bache- 
lor’s degree will be awarded at the end 
of the sophomore year, to mark comple- 
tion of the period of general education. 

The University will adjust the quarter 
system, which it originated in 1892, to 
provide four quarters of twelve, rather 
than eleven weeks each. 

The “split week” schedule, recently 
adopted by the College (comprising the 
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TEACHERS COLLEGE 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


SUMMER 1942 
MAY TO SEPTEMBER 


ACCELERATED PROGRAM 
May 23—July 3 | July 7—August 14 | August 17—September 11 


The war emergency demands 
More teachers—already there is a shortage 


Better-trained teachers who know how to 
relate school activities to the present and 


Administrators and others who must reor- 
ganize curricula and plan new offerings to 


Special courses to prepare teachers in new 
fields and to adapt present courses to new 


Tuition loans available after approval of ap- 
Bursar of Columbia 


Write for catalogue—Address 


TEACHERS COLLEGE 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
New York, N. Y. 








Palmer Hall at 
Colorado College 

























































freshman and sophomore years) will be 
extended to the entire University. Students 
hereafter will attend classes three days a 
week, on a Monday-Wednesday-Friday or 
Tuesday-Thursday-Saturday cycle, instead 
of four days, as has been traditional at the 
University. The three-day cycle of classes 
will give the students three full days for 
employment or independent study. 


A Useful Gift 


vy Sztections for Memorizing, Grade I 
[see page 89], which will be available 
after March 15 as Personal Growth Leaflet 
No. 191 might well be placed in the hands 
of children. Many school systems are pur- 
chasing this leaflet for pupils. Teachers 
may use them as gifts or parent-teacher 
associations may obtain them for all pupils. 


Rockford Schools Reopen 


yy Arter being blacked out during No- 
vember and December for lack of funds 
the Rockford (Illinois) schools reopened 
early in 1942. The referendum to increase 
the tax rate 50¢ per $100 assessed value 
passed by a vote of 8824 to 3989. Tho the 
levy proposal passed, it is of concern that 
about half the votes cast were in favor of 
no tax increase regardless of the effect on 
the schools. 


THE JOURNAL OF 


Pikes Peak Through Gar- 


Colorado College 


Summer School 
COLORADO SPRINGS, COLORADO 


First Term—June 15 to July 24, 1942 
Second Term—July 27 to August 21, 1942 


Courses in Language, Literature, Music, Art, Drama, Natural 
Sciences, Mathematics, Social Sciences, History, Education, 
Psychology—all work credited on A.B. or A.M. degrees. 


AFFILIATED SPECIALIZED COURSES 


Colorado Springs Fine Arts Center 
Rocky Mountain School of Languages 
Hanya Holm’s School of the Dance 


Work, Study, Play in Rocky Mountains’ 
Famed Scenic Pikes Peak Region 


Enjoy famed Garden of the Gods in city’s park system, Cripple Creek 
Gold Mining District, Royal Gorge of the Arkansas River, miles of 
smooth scenic mountain roads, hiking and bridle trails, beauties of 
evergreen forests and sparkling streams. 


C. B. HERSHEY, Director of Summer Session 


Colorado Springs 


den of Gods Gateway Fine Arts Center 


NEA Convention 
only 72 miles 
from Colorado 
College. A cor- 
dial welcome to 
those who may 
visit C. C. at 
that time. 


















Griswold’s Crafts Shop 




































Morrill to Wyoming 


yy J. L. MORRILL, since 1932 vicepresident 
of Ohio State University, on January 1 
took over as president of the University 
of Wyoming at Laramie. 


Poll on Accelerated College 
Programs 


yy To pETeRMinE what type of accelerated 
college programs highschool students want 
and can afford, Northwestern University 
is conducting a poll of 25,000 students in 
22 states. Northwestern already has ini- 
tiated “speedup” programs and emergency 
courses and it plans to undertake further 
developments along these lines. It believes 
that the results of this poll may provide 
reliable information with which to direct 
these developments. The results will also 
be of value to other college administrators 
and to secondary-school officials. 


Victory Idea for Graduating 
Classes 


sc ViTALLy INTERESTED in the swiftly mov- 
ing defense activities surging thruout the 
country, and yet at a loss as to how stu 
dents can assist in these projects, the 200 
members of the graduating class at the 
Logan, Utah, Junior Highschool have 
unanimously adopted [Cont. on p. A-42| 
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8 TIMELY HELPS 


FOR CONSUMERS 


IN 


CIVILIAN DEFENSE 


These up-to-the-minute guides answer scores of 





questions now puzzling Mr. and Mrs. Consumer 


Dgwwe DAY priorities, short- 
ages and substitutes create 
new problems for consumers. 
Suddenly consumers have be- 
come aware that they must 
know more about how to buy 
and what to buy, how to use 
and how to save. 


You as social worker and 
informed homemaker will prob- 
ably be expected to know the 
answers to scores of questions 
about comparative values, new 
products and how to make all 
kinds of things last longer. 


“How can I make stockings 
last longer?” 


“Where are nylon, Vinyon, 
casein fiber, and Fiberglas used 
in fabrics? What part does spun 
rayon play in civilian goods? 
What special care do synthetics 
need?” 

“‘Now that metals are so 
scarce what kind of utensils 
should I buy?” 

“T will need some new sheets 
and towels, and I want to be 
sure that they will last till after 
the war. What kind shall I get?” 


“How can I make 
my fires last?” 
“My tires are still in fair shape. 


How can I make them last till 
we can buy new ones again? 


What’s the best way to cut down 
On gas?” 

“I want to give my family 
plenty of fresh fruits and vege- 
tables. How can I get the most 
for my money?” 


“Meat is one of the biggest 
items in our food budget. Is 
there any way I can cut its 
cost?”’ 


To just such questions as these 
the Better Buymanship book- 
lets give practical, dependable 
answers. The material is both 
impartial and up-to-date. The 
booklets above are No. 2 House- 
hold Textiles, No. 3 Fresh 
Fruits and Vegetables, No. 6 
Meat, No. 7 Kitchen Utensils, 
No. 13 Gasoline and Oil, No. 17 
Automobile Tires, No. 23 Fab- 
rics, No. 24 Hosiery. 


All eight volumes for 15c 


Wouldn’t you like to have these 
eight volumes as a “refresher 
course’’ for yourself—and to 
show to consumers looking for 
information on what and how to 
buy in wartime markets? For 
the next month we are making 
a special offer of these eight Bet- 
ter Buymanship bulletins for 
only 15c to cover mailing costs. 
This offer is good only until 
March 31. Why don’t you send 
for this March Special right now? 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 
| pore 1878 


Headquarters: 919 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
One of America's leading family finance organizations with 305 branches in 202 cities 


enews 


| Research Dept. JNEA-C 


HousEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION 


919 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 


Please send me the Better Buymanship March Special. I enclose 15c 
(in stamps). (Offer not good after March 31.) 


Address... 


Ay 
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PREPARATION 
FOR TOMORROW 
1S TODAY'S 
BEST DEFENSE 
EFFORT 


Teer en gate cetian femmes 









MINNESOTA SUMMER SESSION 


Educational preparation will contribute greatly to your country’s defense. 


Why not enjoy a profitable summer of study and recreation at the gateway to 


America’s summer vacationland? . 


- « More than 700 courses cover all fields of 


interest ... More than 400 educators, many of national and international reputa- 
tion—plus the University’s great libraries, laboratories and research facilities, 
create an outstanding opportunity for study at both the graduate and under- 
graduate levels. Two terms—the first beginning with registration Monday and 
Tuesday, June 15 and 16... registration for second term, Monday, July 27. 


Write NOW for complete Bulletin 
Director of Summer Session 
736 Administration Building 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 












Benefits 


Right at home if You are under the 
T.C.U. UMBRELLA 


Few teachers can afford to depend upon help that comes only when the 
Doctor advises ‘“‘Hospital Care.’’ Records show that far more teachers are 
disabled by minor accidents, simple illness and quarantine. Thousands 
of teachers who belong to T.C.U. will tell you what it has meant to them 
to have the 10-way protection which T.C.U. gives at a cost of less than 
a nickel a day. 


As a T.C.U. policy holder, you need never fear “extra assessments.” The 
price you pay for the policy you choose gives you just what it says and 
you have nothing extra to pay no matter what happens. You are protected 
not only while teaching, but while on vacation as well. 


Mail the coupon today for complete information. No agent will call. 


Paid for “Minor TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
iliness 627 T.C.U. Building Lincoin, Nebraska 


“TI wish to thank you fueeeceseet FREE INFORMATION COUPON ®"2222es025 


or your prompt settle- ; - aie 
cle Phang nos wa To the T.C.U. 627 T.C.U. Building, 
- Lincoln, Nebraska. 


for 11 days non-confin- 
ing illness. I appre- I am interested in knowing about T.C.U. 10-Way 
ciate the T.C.U. and its Protection. Send me full details without obligation. 
fairness of adjustment. 3 
I feel that it is really Name 
a friend in need.” 

Miss Willie Cobb, 


Honey Grove, Tex. 


aueeceessesesas_NO AGENT WILL CALL SEEESREESSeees 
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e CHALK * MAPS * GLOBES 


“A THRILL IN MARCH” 


Right now’s the time to plan patriotic 
and Easter art projects for participa- 
tion by the entire class. Send 10¢ in 
stamps or coin for project sheets 
packed with ideas for the use of 
Alphacolor Colored Chalk and Alpha- 
color Dry Tempera. Address Dept. 
JN-342. 


WEBER COSTELLO COMPANY 
HICAGO HEIGHTS, ILLINOIS 












ACKBOARDS * ERASERS 


Ay 








HE UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 

presents a summer program for serious and 
effective study. It provides excellent buildings, 
libraries, laboratories, and a faculty of national- 
ly recognized competence. Located in the foot- 
hills of the Rockies, a mile above sea level, in 
sight of perpetual snow, the University has a 
superior environment for summer study, with 
unsurpassed climatic and recreational advan- 
tages. Organized hikes, week-end outings, visits 
to glaciers, excursions to the Rocky Mountain 
National Park, and mountain climbing. 


Two Tews: June 15 to July 17 
July 20 to Aug. 21 


Courses in Arts and Sciences, Medicine, Law, 
Education, Home Economics, Business, Engin- 
eering, Journalism, Physical Education, Art, 
and Music. Special Mountain Camp for Geol- 
ogy and Biology. Maison Frangaise. Casa Espa- 
fiola. Deutsches Haus. University Theater with 
special instruction in Dramatic Production. 
Demonstration Schools. Many special courses 
for teachers, supervisors, and administrators. 
Special opportunities for graduate work. Organ 
recitals and public lectures. Conferences. 









VERSITY 


yp 


AcoVORADO 


BOULDER, COLORADO 
Dean of Summer Quarter (Dept. S.) 


Please send complete information and Bulletins checked: 
(J Summer Quarter Catalog (including Graduate School) 
(J) Summer Recreation Bulletin 
(Field Courses in Geology and Biology 
Nam 
St. and No. 
City and State___ 











[Cont. from page A-40] a plan that they 
agree will both aid national defense and 
their own school. 

Each year the graduating class presents 
to the school a class gift. This year mem- 
bers decided to pass up the usual sugges- 
tions of drinking fountains, trophy cases, 
and electric clocks, and purchased instead, 
a $74 United States Defense Bond. This 
bond, of the Series F corporation type, 
will mature in 12 years with a value of 
$100 and the money will be spent in buy- 
ing a suitable class gift for the school in 
the year 1954.—Harold E. Hall, director 
of publicity, Logan Junior Highschool. 


Get in the Scrap 


s& America’s war industries need metals, 
paper, old rags, and rubber. School chil- 
dren can help get it back into war produc- 
tion. 


The Jews in America 


yy A sELECTED BIBLIOGRAPHY by this title 
for school and community use has been 
prepared by the Library of Jewish Infor- 
mation of the American Jewish Com- 
mittee. It is available free from the Service 
Bureau for Intercultural Education, 221 
West 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Work Camps 


yy THE WAR SITUATION is increasing the 
demands on the part of young people to 
be of effective service in their communities. 
Those who are interested in obtaining 
further information about the work camp 
idea should address a letter to Associated 
Junior Work Camps, 33 Central Park 
West, New York, N. Y. 


Helps for Future Selectees 


yy Is your NUMBER UP? and Attention to 
Your Health are the names of two attrac- 
tive and useful pamphlets for future serv- 
ice selectees. Both are published by the 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 


Foreign Languages and the War 


yy Mortimer craves of the American 
Council of Learned Societies recently 
pointed out that our unpreparedness for 
war was not limited to armed forces and 
their equipment. We are also extremely 
weak in those fields of communication 
and intelligence which demand the pos- 
session of high competence in foreign 
languages, especially Oriental. He lists 
several requirements for meeting this sit- 
uation: 

[1] An extensive program of intensive 
language teaching in all languages 


PATRIOTIC 
Film Programs 
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In 16mm sound 


A series of nine programs averagi 
reels each. Rental—$6.00 per ro 
or $5.50 per program if series is booked. 


PROGRAM No. 1 
Our Declaration of Independence... 2R 
Washington in Virginia 
Mt. Vernon 











PROGRAM No. 6 


Our National Government i 
American Way 1R { \ 
oy ae | Seen 1R 
Presidents of U. S 


Send for catalog of 2200 Entertainment 
and Educational Subjects. 


WALTER 0. GUTLOHN, Inc. 


25 West 45th St., Dept. A-3, New York 


| 


PERFECT YOUR FRENCH 


in Hospitable French Canada! 


McGill University 
FRENCH SUMMER SCHOOL 


Montreal 


June 26—August 8 


The McGill Summer School is a long 
established School. Its courses of 
study are of university standard for 
undergraduates, teachers, and grad- 
uate students who are working for 
the McGill, M.A. degree; others 
qualified to take the course are wel- 
come. Certificates show equivalent 
semester hours for university credit. 


Co-educational. Residence in new 
Douglas Hall. French staff. French 
alone spoken at all times. Conver- 
sation and practical work with the 
language in a natural French atmo- 
sphere. Fee (tuition, board and 
lodging) , $180.00 (Canadian). Can- 
ada welcomes American visitors. 
Write today for booklet: 
Director, French Summer School, 


McGill University, Montreal, Canada 


WASHINGTON 
UNIVERSITY 


Summer School 


Two Sessions of Six 
Weeks each: 
JUNE 15—JULY 23 
JULY 27—SEPT. 3 


Graduate, undergraduate, and professional work 
under a carefully selected faculty, embracing: 
Arts and Crafts 


Library Service 


Business Music ; 
Education Physical Education 
Engineering Sciences | 
Languages Social Sciences 
Law Social Work 


Training Teachers of Deaf 


Special Features: Teacher’s Workshops; Dormitory 
Facilities; Clinical Practice; Institutes on Chasate 
Research, Reading, the Education of Deaf, Teache 
Education. 5 ot 
Recreation: Municipal Opera, Little Symphony open- 
concerts, Mississippi steamboat trips, sports, picnics. 


REGISTRATION JUNE 12, 13. 


For complete bulletin, address Frank L. Wright, 


Director of Summer School 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, ST. LOUIS 










University of 


CALIFORNIA N 


Summer Sessions June 29—August 7 


Gain inspiration this summer by attending a 
University of California Summer Session— 
where you can study under the direction of 
stimulating minds and play in an invigorating 
Vacationland. ye An exceptionally wide choice 
of courses. Special lectures, recitals, drama, 
athletics. % For announcements of courses, ad- 
dress: Dean of the Summer Session, University 
of California, Berkeley ; or Dean of the Summer 
Session, University of California at Los An- 
geles, 405 Hilgard Avenue, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Berkeley and * Los Angeles 


SELECT OREGON 


for your 


SUMMER STUDY 


A full quarter’s work is offered in 10 weeks 
(2 sessions of 5 weeks). Your choice of 
well-rounded courses under excellent in- 
structors at 6 educational institutions. 
Moderate living costs. Beautiful scenic 
attractions. 


OREGON STATE COLLEGE 
Corvallis, June 20 and July 25 
Home Economics, Industrial Arts, Voca- 
tional Education, Science, Secretarial 
Science, and other fields. Undergraduate 

and graduate work. 


UNIVERSITY OF OREGON 
Eugene, June 13 and July 18 
Art, English, Languages, Social Sciences, 
Education, Physical Education, Business 
Administration, and other fields. Under- 
graduate and graduate work. 


PORTLAND SUMMER SESSION 
June 8 and July 13 
Representing College, University and col- 
eges of education. Undergraduate and 


graduate courses. Metropolitan environ- 
ment. 








































COLLEGES OF EDUCATION 
MONMOUTH, ASHLAND, 


LA GRANDE 

June 8 and July 13 
Art, Music, Education, English, Physical 
Education, Science and Social Science, 
centering on elementary-school field. 
Also, at Institute of Marine Biology, Coos 
Bay, 6-week session specializing in marine 
botany and zoology, beginning June 15. 









Preliminary announcement containing gen- 
eral information on schools now ready. 


SEND FOR YOUR COPY 
Address: 


Director of Summer Sessions 
Oregon State System of Higher 
Education 
814A Oregon Bldg., Portland, Oregon 
Authorized by 
State Board of Higher 
Education 
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likely to be useful in the emergency, for the 
purpose of building up a stock pile of 
strategic language competences which can 
be drawn upon for both governmental and 
private needs. 

[2] An immediate program of teacher 
training and the provision of implements 
for intensive study. 

[3] A nationwide translation service at 
the disposition of government agencies 
for the translation of newspapers, periodi- 
cal articles, documents, and other mate- 
rials in foreign languages. 

[4] A National School of Modern Ori- 
ental Languages and Civilizations, paral- 
leling but better than the School of Slav- 
onic and Oriental Studies in the Univer- 
sity of London, the Ecole Nationale des 
Langues Orientales Vivantes in Paris, the 
Institute of Living Oriental Languages in 
Leningrad, and similar institutions in 
other European capitals. 

[5] Much more efficient use of the mod- 
est amount of properly equipped person- 
nel which we already have. We should 
have some integration of the various com- 
munications and intelligence services of 
the government which are now duplicating 
each others’ efforts. 


Santa Monica Studies Cost 
of Living 


yy THe Santa Monica salary schedule 
adopted in 1939 provides that if a survey 
of the purchasing power of the dollar 
shows that there has been a change of as 
much as 10 percent, an adjustment shall 
be made in the salaries of all employees. 
Carrying out this provision, a committee 
of the Classroom Teachers Association is 
making such a survey, to be submitted to 
a joint committee of the Board of Educa- 
tion and the Classroom Teachers Associa- 
tion. On the basis of the joint committee’s 
report, the board will take action on next 
year’s salary schedule. 


Orchids to THE JOURNAL 


yy Tue January issue of THe Journat of 
the National Education Association is ex- 
cellent. I have heard many favorable com- 
ments about your editorial “The Battle for 
Democracy.” It is a masterpiece!—Margery 
Alexander, Southeastern regional director, 
Department of Classroom Teachers of the 
NEA, Charlotte, N. C. 

I want to congratulate you on the ex- 
cellent February [Cont. on page A-44] 


















COLORADO? —— JUNE? -—NEA? 


Get your money’s worth. READ NOW— 
COLORADO TRAVELORE, “State’s Baede- 
ker.” by Lillian Rice Brigham—$3.00 
(Mesa Verde, Estes Park, Sports, History) 
Fits handbag or pocket, yet 520 thin pages. 


WORLD PRESS, INC., 
287 Champa, Denver, Colo. 










TEACHERS! 


Erpi Films Will Help You 


Achieve Your Instructional 


Objectives 


One hundred eighty-two 
sound films produced specif- 
ically for classroom use from 


the primary grades through 
high school: 


Social Studies ...... 65 subjects 
Plants and Animals. 58 “ 
Physical Science .... 33 * 
Art and Music...... 11“ 
Athletics ..... os "ea 


Child Psychology ... 11 x 








Write Dept. JN 
For Free Correlation Chart 
Showing Films Suitable for 
YOUR Courses of Study. 





ERPI CLASSROOM 
FILMS INC. 
1841 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 



























Postpaid. 


Pictures. 





Age of Innocence Reynolds 


Established 1885 


ALBERT 


TEACHERS AGENCY 
Home Office: 
25 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 


TEACHERS 
AGENCY 
CHICAGO 


OUR SERVICE 
IS NATIONWIDE 





Your well-earned vacation—live each pre- 
cious moment to the full in this romantic 
land of evergreen forests, turquoise lakes 
and soaring peaks. The bracing mountain 
air and cool, tranquil nights will soothe 
tired nerves, restore vigor. . . With 

eautiful Colorado Springs as headquar- 
ters, visit the Garden of the Gods, his- 
toric Cripple Creek; the Old West cattle 
country. Excellent train and bus schedules, 


COLORADO COLLEGE SUMMER 
SESSIONS, JUNE 15 - AUG. 21 


NEA DELEGATES—During your convention in 
Colorado, plan to visit the Pikes Peak Region. 


MANITOU SPRINGS azd ZH. 


PUNES PEAK REGION 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 

101 Pikes Peak Avenue, Colorado Springs, Colorado: 
Please send me lavishly illustrated 32-page book of 

scenic attractions and activities ( ), information on 

Summer Schools (_ ). 





THE TEACHER'S RESOLVE: 


In March, April, May and June of 1942, I-will interest my girls and 
boys in four beautiful pictures—selecting them from the 


— Perry pictures 


“Course in Picture Study”, and I will learn how from the Descriptive 
Leaflets in this ‘‘Course’’. 
The cost is trifling; TWO CENTS EACH for 30 or more pictures. 
Size, 5% x 8. E 
CENT EACH for 60 or more. Size, 3 x 3%. 

Also, Miniature Colored Pictures. 
EACH for 60 cents’ worth 
Catalogue of these. EE 
Also, in Language, Literature, and History, we will use the Perry 


2250 subjects, assorted as desired. ON 


A customer writes: ‘“‘I have used these a great deal in my school work, 
and have never found their equal.” 
Our new CATALOGUE. 64 pages. 1600 miniature illustrations in it, 
15 cents in coin or stamps. SEND for it TO-DAY. 

Bird Pictures in colors. 7 x 9. Three Cents each for 20 or more. 


The Perry Pictures Company, Box 4, Malden, Mass. 


Awarded Four Gold Medals 


A service for Colleges, Secondary and 
Elementary Schools. Good candidates in 


demand. Send for information. 
Member National Association Teachers Agencies 
535 Fifth Ave., New York City » Hyde Bldg., Spokane, Wash. 


Teachers are having better opportunities than they have had 
in many years. The Government with its defense program is 
requiring the services of so many teachers. Administrators 
throughout the country are requesting us to make recommenda- 
tions to them. Salaries in many places are increasing. Member 
N.A.T.A. Address 1200-10 Steger Bidg., 28 E. Jackson Bivd., 


Chicago, Wlinois. 





Make Your Own 
Talk from your Slides on Your 
screen with quickly IE Typewtiee—ase= 


ADIO MATS 
TYPEWRITTEN Write for free samples 


MESSAGES Mm RADIO-MAT SLIDE 


50 Radio-Mats $1.50 Kj 
White, Amber, Green & 
Accept no substitute ~ 


IS THE STATIONERY OF THE SCREEN 


CcO., INC. 
1819 Broadway 
Dept. E 
New York, N.Y. 


INTER-AMERICAN SUMMER UNIVERSITY 


SAN JOSE, COSTA RICA 

FIRST TERM, June 13 to July 9, 1942 
SECOND TERM, july 25 to August 20, 1942 
INTER-SESSION, July 11 to July 23, 1942 
Excellent Courses in Practical Spanish taught 
by Native Professors. Courses offered for ad- 
vanced degrees. 
Expenses reasonable; climate unsurpassed. 
All-expense tours available. 
For information on Transportation 
Address: 

The W. Arthur Strain Travel Service, 

The Stoneleigh Hotel, Dallas, Texas 
For information on Courses offered 
Address: 

Miss Fletcher R. Wickham, Secretary 

225 South Windomere Avenue, Dallas, Tex. 


BALOPTICONS 


A B&L Balopticon will 
prove the most econom- 
ical as well as the most 
efficient means of teach- 
ing visually. There is a 
B&L Lantern Slide or 


Opaque Balopticon for 
every still projection 
purpose. Write for a 
catalog. Bausch & Lomb 
Optical Co., 684 St. Paul 
Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


(2 ‘igs ol tom Reyeate 


ONE CENT and TWO CENTS 
or more. Size, 3% x 4%, etc. Ask for a 
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[Cont. from page A-43] issue of the Jour. 
NAL. It indicates that the NEA is aware 
of the problems confronting public edu. 
cation and is doing something definite 
about them.—B. I. Griffith, director of 
public relations, Illinois Education Asso. 
ciation. 

I feel that I would be very neglectful if 
I didn’t write you concerning your edj- 
torial in the January issue of THe Journat. 
It was splendidly written and is full of 
thought-provoking statements. I want to 
congratulate you on your splendid edito- 
rials and wish you the best for this com. 
ing year—Forbes H. Norris, assistant 
superintendent of schools, Richmond, Vir. 
ginia. 


Local Units Are Important 


yy Tue wire of our association is the unit 
activity. A unit president told me the 
other day—this is a true story—that it 
had been the custom in his county for the 
unit to meet once in the fall to elect offi- 
cers and then not to meet again until the 
next fall. Can you beat that! No wonder 
some people in that county wonder what 
good the association is to them.—Raymond 
F, Hawk, president, Washington Educa- 
tion Association. 


Cincinnati Children Buy 
Defense Stamps 


yk Accorpinc to a letter from R. Randolph 
Karch, principal, Printing Highschool, in 
Cincinnati, and promotion chairman of the 
Wartime Committee for the Sale of De- 
fense and Savings Stamps in the Cincin- 
nati public schools, over $10,000 worth of 
defense savings stamps were purchased by 
Cincinnati’s 57,000 school children in the 
last week of January. The committee has 
issued a set of attractive materials to 
promote the purchase of stamps by Cin- 
cinnati school children. 


Teacher Shortage 


sc O. c. scHwrERtNe, dean, College of Ed- 
ucation, University of Wyoming, reports 
that the University teacher placement bu- 
reau last year received 547 requests for 
teachers but was able to supply only 267. 


Atlanta Raises Salaries 


sy A 10 PERCENT raise in salaries for the 
teachers of the Atlanta (Georgia) system 
(effective January 1) is reported by Super- 
intendent Willis A. Sutton. He states that 
there was no dissenting voice when his 
recommendation was placed before the 
board of education. Labor leaders in At 
lanta helped the cause by getting a reso 
lution thru the City Council recommend- 
ing that the board grant increases [© 
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teachers in keeping with those which the 
Council was giving to its employees. Super- 
ais intendent Sutton believes the people will 
in support the schools if they are kept in- 
of formed. The Atlanta plan of Sunday open- 
houses, he believes, is an important factor 
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a in developing public sentiment for the 
if schools. The plan is to hold openhouse in 
jj. two elementary schools each Sunday after- 
a noon in different sections of the city. Two 
of chapel services are held in the auditorium. 
* The first period is for parents of children 
0- up to and including the third grade. While 
n- they attend the chapel service in which 
nt every pupil in these grades participates, 
ir. the parents of grades four, five, and six 
visit classrooms and teachers in their rooms 
and look over exhibits. Then the two 
groups of parents change places for the 
, next period. 
nit = 
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: | DATES TO REMEMBER 
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March 5-7—Southeastern Arts Asso- 


wr ciation, Henry Hotel, Greensboro, N. C. 
March 25-28—Eastern Arts Associa- 

tion, Hotel Pennsylvania, New York, N. Y. 
March 28—Southeastern Regional 

Conference, Department of Classroom 

Teachers of the NEA, University of Ken- 

tucky, Lexington, Ky. 

ph March 28-April 2—Music Educators 





HEALTHFUL, revitalizing vacation is extra im- 
portant this year. Come out to The Milwaukee 
Road’s Northwest where there are no priorities on 
fresh air, sunshine and outdoor activities. 
Suggestion No. 1—YELLOWSTONE land of geysers 
and paint pots, of the famous bears, of Yellowstone 





































in National Conference, a department of the Lake and the glorious Grand Canyon. You'll enter 
he NEA, will meet in Milwaukee. Additional via the scenic Gallatin Gateway. Travel independ- 
de- information available from C. V. Buttel- — on rs af 6s any Ao Go dud 
in- , uggestion No. 2— o dude 
ot =: 64 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, ranching or vacation at The Milwaukee Road's 
: hospitable Gallatin Gateway Inn. Fish, ride horse 
by March 1942—Seventy-fifth anniver- back, relax. Visit nearby Morrison Cave, Virginia 
he sary, U. S. Office of Education. City, and the Flying D Range. 
nas April 6-11—Association for Childhood Suggestion No. 3—WASHINGTON Spokane’s lake- 
to Educati lands and Grand Coulee Dam ... Seattle and Ta- 
ucation, Buffalo, N. Y. : 
in- . — coma’s Puget Sound Country...the Alpine mead- 
April 8-11—Western Arts Association, ows of Mt. Rainier and Mt. Baker... the scenic 
Hotel Phillips, Kansas City, Mo. Chuckanut Drive along the Sound to Bellingham. 
April 15-18—The American Associa- Ride the famous OLYMPIAN 
tion for Health, Physical Education, and Electrified for 656 thrilling miles over the Belts, 
id. Recreation, at the Hotel Roosevelt, New Rockies, Bitter Roots and Cascades, this famous 
yrts Orleans. train offers every luxury. All types of accommoda- 
* May 2-9—E; ghth Pan-American Child tions. Appetizing meals at moderate prices. 
for Congress in Washington, D. C., at the call For free literature on Yellowstone-Montana- 
67. of the State Department of the U. S. pceny-<senbbanntanet, eae 


F. N. Hicks, Passenger Traffic Manager 


May 3-6—Thirteenth Institute for 911 Union Station, Chicago, Ill. 


Education by Radio, Deshler-Wallick Ho- 
the tel, Columbus, Ohio. 


ad May 3-7—National Congress of Par- 
yer ents and Teachers, San Antonio, Texas. 
hat May 17—Citizenship Recognition Day. 
his June 28-July 2—NEA convention 
the at Denver. 

At. June 29-July 2—Twenty-first annual 
ini conference on printing education, Carne- 
ali ” Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, 
e a. 
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FOR RENT OR PURCHASE 


High School Caps and 
Gowns 


College Caps, Gowns and 
Hoods 
Caps and Gowns for Eighth 
Grade or Junior High 
Graduation 
Write for Samples and Rental 
Rates 
Gowns for a cappella Choirs and 
Glee Clubs. Uniforms for School 
and College Bands 
Write for Catalog 


THE C. E. WARD CO. 


Inc. 1905 
NEW LONDON 


Dept. NEA. 
OHIO 


Combine 
STUDY, PLAY 


and the 
N. E. A. 


Three Opportunities at the cost 
———of One at the 


UNIVERSITY OF 
DENVE SUMMER 


June 15 — July 17 


July 20 — Aug. 21 


Serves teachers and others seek- 
ing inspiration and professional 
growth. Courses in Arts, Science, 
Commerce, Librarianship, Music 
a and Education. 


SPECIAL CONFERENCES FEATURED 




















| ~* FEES DETERMINED 
BY COURSES TAKEN 





Come to Cool 


~~ Colorado and Denver 
the Convention City 

N. E. A. National Convention 
June 28 to July 2 


ASK FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 


UNIVERSITY OF DENVER 
Department A Denver, Colorado 

Kindly send me your Summer School Bulletin. 
ae eS 
Street & N 
~ & Sta 
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BRIEF ANNOUNCEMENTS, OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO EDUCATORS. 





Business and credit references are requested from all advertisers in this section. The 
rate is 25¢ per word, for over 210,000 circulation. Final closing date for each issue is 
the 5th of the month preceding—i.e. April issue closes March 5. 





AGENT-TEACHERS 





TEACHERS encourage organization of Family Asso- 
ciations. Become part of a great movement; remunera- 
tion; particulars free. National Family Association, 
324 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 





BAND INSTRUMENTS 





RECONDITIONED, GUARANTEED, 
orchestra instruments. 5 day approval, 


shcool band, 
BARGAIN 





CAPS AND GOWNS 





CHOIR AND GRADUATION GOWNS by America’s 
oldest academic outfitter—Cotrell and Leonard, Inc., 
600 Broadway, Albany, New York. 


FOR GRADUATION. Special money-saving plan. 
Choir and choral apparel, Band Uniforms. DeMoulin 
Bros. & Co., 1054 South Fourth St., Greenville, Illinois. 








COINS AND STAMPS 





COIN COLLECTORS—Read ‘The Numismatist.” 
Published monthly. News and feature articles on coins, 
medals and paper money. Six month trial subscription 
$1.50. Sample copy 30¢. Write for circular. 
o eo Association, 99 Livingston St., 
yn, ! 


Ameri- 
Brook- 





JEWELRY 





200 Jewelry Stones, removed from rings, etc., $2.00. 
LOWE’S, Box 311, St. Louis, Mo. 





KINDERGARTEN SUPPLIES 





HAPPY BUILDERS PROJECT BLOCKS will pro- 


of safe rigid Seve for dramatic play. 
ETON WOOD PRODUCTS COM- 
PANY, pb ng Wisconsin. 





MANUSCRIPTS WANTED 





BOOK. MANUSCRIPTS WANTED—Meritorious 
works of public interest on all subjects. Booklet sent 
free. Meador Publishing Co., 324 Newbury St., Boston, 





MISCELLANEOUS 





borg? Swedenborg? Swedenborg?—See: Encyclopedia 
Britannica. 


MUSIC 


: 


FREE—Malotte’s PLEDGE TO THE FLA 
TB, SAB, SSA, TTBB, SATB). 8 pt., 10¢ ow WaT 


Free on receipt of this clipping. G. SCHIRN 
43rd St., New York. af aER, 3 E. 


| 


RARE COINS 


COMMEMORATIVE HALFDOLLARS. Stone 
Mountain, Illinois, Cleveland, Long Island, Columbian, 
- 0 =. Illustrated Catalogue, 10¢. N. Shultz, Salt 

ake, Utah 


| 


SOUND FILMS 


——————————<X_—_—_—————— 

16MM EDUCATIONAL SOUND FILMS. Free cata- 

—— AUDIO-FILM LIBRARIES, Bloomfield, New 
ersey. 


a 


TEACHING AIDS 


a ee ee 

BRIGHTLY ILLUSTRATED new journalism text- 
book, THE STENCIL DUPLICATED NEWSPAPER, 
is happy combination of writing and duplicating tech- 
nique. $2.00. Sent on approval. F. S. Knight, Hood 
River, Oregon. 





COCOONS; the original $1.00 dozen including Luna, 
To; others 50¢ dozen up. MAYNARD, 1192 Lewis- 
ton, Rochester, N. Y. 





35MM_ FILMSLIDES—General Science, Chemistry, 
a Biology. VISUAL SCIENCES: 264 N. Suffern, 





TROPHIES 





CUPS, MEDALS, BADGES, BRONZE TABLETS, 
CLASS PINS, FELT GOODS, FLAGS, CELLULOID 
BUTTONS, Catalogue, Boston Badge—Bent & Bush 
Co., Whitman, Mass. 





UNIFORMS 





BAND UNIFORMS, graduation caps and gowns, 
choir and choral apparel. DeMoulin Bros. & Co., 1054 
South Fourth St., Greenville, Illinois. 





VISUAL AIDS 





CLASSROOM VISUAL AIDS: Stereographs, lantern 
slides, diagnostic and remedial reading devices, hand- 
made-lantern-slide materials. Keystone View Company, 
Meadville, Penna. 





WOODWORKING 





NEW Lathe Projects. Plans 20¢ SCHIRMACHER, 
Cottonwood, Arizona. 





CHILDREN IN A WORLD OF CONFLICT 
By ROY F. STREET, Ph.D. 
For Parents and Teachers who need 


a guide for the perilous years $99.50 
ahead. At your Bookstore. ry 


The Christopher Publishing House 
1140 Columbus Ave, Boston, Mass. 





te education for ss 
agg grades, kinder- 56 oh 
garten and nursery school. Chil- 

"4 _— s demonstration school and 

= observation center. Special summer classes. 





Beautiful resident hall. Located Chicago’s 
“i lovely North Shorenear lake. Cultural edu- 
cation plus vocational training. B.E. degree conferred 
¢. yrs). also 3-year a and 2-year certificate. 
rite Natig of Mecenl Gollete umnae. 


tional College of Education 


Do arena PRES. 


BOX 216-C EVANSTON, ILL. 


THE JOURNAL OF THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 








IDEAL VACATION WORK 
For Principals and Teachers 


We absolutely guarantee $270 for 90 days of work; and 
large additional earnings for successful work, Write for 
full information. 
EDUCATORS ASSOCIATION, Inc. 
Commercial Publishers 
807 Fifth Avenue, Dept. A, New York, N. Y. 








At the Capitol Plaza * 

WASHINGTON, D. C. } i 
300 Rooms from $2.50 x 

* Henry B. Williams, Mgr. NO TIPPING ¥ 


The DODGE HOTEL: 
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Nation-wide 


SERVICE 


for America’s 
Schoolroom UNDERWOODS 


= with the rapidly increasing demand for typists 
and secretaries, it is more important than ever that 
typewriters be kept in good working condition. 


That’s why you’re fortunate if your machines are 
Underwoods. In the first place, they are so ruggedly 
built that they stand up under exceptionally severe use, 
and in the second place, when maintenance work does 
become necessary you will find thoroughly trained serv- 
ice representatives operating out of 436 offices located 
in as many cities from one end of this country to the 
other. Not only is there an Underwood Branch within 
reach of every business school or commercial class, but 
the staffs are large enough to give prompt and adequate 
service. Underwood Elliott Fisher Company, One Park 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. Service everywhere through 
a nation-wide organization. 





U N D ERW 0 0 D Typewriter Leader of the World 












AAVICORY TEXTBOOKS! 


The war has given special emphasis to the importance of teaching 
patriotism and democracy in American schools. 
This patriotic emphasis is found throughout the books published 
by Allyn and Bacon. It is not Fourth of July emotionalism. It 
is authentic, sincere, and sober teaching of the principles of good 
citizenship. 
The New Geographies, Our World Today, by Stull and 
Hatch, in their new editions, teach the importance of in- 
ternational understanding throughout. The upper book 
of the series culminates with a stirring picture of the 
United States. 
The basal series of Quinlan Readers, by Myrtle 


Banks Quinlan, wr" on on every 


The Rainbow ne yoo in Sci- 
ence, by Carpenter and Bailey, promote 
the principles of citizenship and good 
iving. 

The language series, Adventures in 
English, by Burleson and Cash, is 
Fang rich in patriotic themes. 
Some of the above-named books 
are shown in cuts making our V. 
The 3 roy high school 
books by the well - known 
authors, West, Hughes, and 
Magruder, are national 
favorites in schools 
where education for a 
democracy is a first 
objective. 
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2] Rainbow Readers New Geographies 
Adventures in Science | OQ) Our World Today 
by . he cy = by 
Carpenter and Bailey “er I] \S ge Stull and Hatch 
Quinlan Readers Adventures in English 
‘ A Basal Primary Series Adventures in Language 
by by 
Myrtle Banks Quinlan Burleson, Cash and McCorkle 
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